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Heavy champ would like 
to square off with old enemy Joe Crow 


TOUGHEST 
FIGHT 


By Joe Louis 


HERE’S one fight I’ve always 
wanted—that’s a crack at Jim 
Crow. 


I’ve never had a showdown bout 
against prejudice. We've met in a 
lot of sparring sessions. But never 
the real thing. 

That’s the one match I’d like best. 
Just to get Jim Crow cornered in the 
ring. And to get in one good sock. 
It might be another one of my lucky 
nights. 

But I guess it can’t be done that 
way. Prejudice is a funny thing. You 
can’t knock it out of peoples’ hearts 
and minds with KO punches. It’s 
buried deep inside. Like cancer. And 
“so far they haven’t found the cure. 

Another thing about prejudice: It 
pops up in the most unexpected 
places. When I was in the Army 
they gave a dinner for me in Man- 
chester, England. My friends plan- 
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Condensed from Salute 


ned it. And the Red Cross gave its 
O.K. It was private. So they hada 
man at the door to check invitations. 


We were sitting at the table. And 
all set to do some serious eating. 
Suddenly we heard a lot of loud 


talking. It came from over near the 
door. It seemed like someone had 
torced his way up the steps, past the 
doorman and was trying to force his 
way into the second floor dining 
room. 

My friend, Corporal Eddie Green 
of New York, went to see what the 
trouble was. 

A U. S. Army colonel was trying 
to barge in without an invitation. He 
was with a lady and another man. 
The colonel had been drinking. 

“I’m an officer in the United States 
Army and I can go any place where 
there are American soldiers,” he 
shouted at the doorman. “And you 
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or no one else can keep me out!” 

When Green walked over, he tried 
to be polite. He explained to the 
colonel: 


“[’m sorry, sir. But this is an in- 


vitational affair given for Joe Louis.’ 


It’s private. Everyone has to have an 
invitation to get in.” 

“I don’t give a damn who it’s for. 
And I don’t need any invitation,” he 
stormed. “You just tell Joe Louis 
that a U. S. Army colonel wants to 
see him. And tell him to come over 
here in a hurry.” 

Eddie tried to tell him that we 
had worked more than twelve hours 
that day. That we were all on free 
time. And that our papers were in 
order. 

But the colonel wouldn’t listen. He 
just pushed past Green and started 
toward my table. 


By this time the doorman, who was 
a civilian, grabbed the officer and 
started him toward the door. 

He shouted again: 

“Send that Louis over here to me 
—on the double!” 

Finally he saw that he wasn’t going 
to get in. So he asked Green for our 
papers and serial numbers. He wrote 
them down. And then stomped down 
the steps shouting: 

“I can hardly wait till I get back 
to my home town in Mississippi. 
There we know what to do with 
niggers like you and Joe. We'd tar 
and feather you for not obeying a 
white man!” 

So I guess I was thinking about 
a lot of things like that when I went 
to a dinner they held for me not 
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long ago. It was held by the South. 
ern Conference for Human Welfare. 

When they called on me to talk, 
I said: 

“IT hate Jim Crow. I hate disease. 
I hate seeing people kept down just 
because they are colored. I am not 
going to let this hate stay in my sys- 
tem. But I am going to help people 
fight Jim Crow and try to make this 
a better America. 

“T’m just doing what other Amer- 
icans who have a heart and soul have 
done. We all need to work and fight 
together to make the dream of Abra- 
ham Lincoln come true.” 

I also said: 


“Lots of people think that I’m 
doing all right as a fighter. And that 
I should stick to my business. They 
mean all right. But they don’t un- 
derstand that fighting prejudice, dis- 
ease and second-class citizenship is 
my business, too.” 

I guess some folks were surprised 
to hear me say that. 

Well, that was just the first time I 
made a public talk about prejudice. 
But that night I was just saying what 
I'd been thinking a lot about for a 
long, long time. 

Frankie Sinatra was master of cere- 
monies. Ham Fisher, who draws Joe 
Palooka, and a lot of other fine peo- 
ple turned out. It makes you feel 
good inside to know that at least 
that many first class folks believed in 
a square deal and justice. For all 
Americans. 

I guess that night I also thought 
of what good old Jack Blackburn 
said. How he warned me when I 


was just getting started: 

“You’re colored, Joe. And a color- 
ed fighter’s got to be lots better than 
the other man — if he’s gonna go 
places. But you’ve got to have more 
than just two good hands. You gotta 
do the right thing. And never leave 
yourself open so people can talk about 


And of what John Roxborough 
said: 

“Joe, a colored fighter has to be a 
gentleman at all times if he ever 
expects to win respect.” 

I remembered how both hoped for 
an equal chance for all races in Amer- 
ica some day. 

I’ve tried to follow their advice 
and I’m gratetul for the chance I 
got here in our country to be the 
world’s heavyweight champion. 

I thought of another night in a 
little English town. We were quar- 
tered in an old castle. The fellows 
usually took a walk after dinner. 

One evening we had just walked 
outside the grounds. We were right 
in the middle of a black-out alarm. 
Most folks were hurrying to air raid 
shelters. But a few English girls 
spotted us. I guess they knew me 
from pictures in the papers. They 
crowded around and asked for auto- 
graphs. 

Just then a few American sailors 
walked up. One grabbed one of the 
girls and pulled her away. 

He said: 

“You girls come away from those 


One answered: 
“Why that’s Joe Louis. We want 
to get his autograph.” 


“I don’t give a damn if it is Toe 
Louis,” the sailor roared. “You are 
white girls. And they are just a 
bunch of niggers. We don’t want 
to see any white girls making fools 
of themselves over any nigger!” 

The girls finally called a couple of 
SPs who were passing. They sent 
the sailors on their way. But before 
they left, they said a lot of nasty 
things about us. 

I thought of another time over 
there. It was a different kind of pre- 
judice. But just as bad. 

We were giving a show in another 
town in England. Outside the stad- 
ium we saw a lot of soldiers trying 
to get in. But inside we saw a lot of 
civilians filling some of the choice 
seats. 

Regulations said that civilians were 
not to be admitted. 

I asked the men in charge about it. 

“Why, Joe, is anything wrong?” 
one asked. 

“Well, I came over here to fight 
for soldiers,” I said. “When I fight 
for civilians, I get paid for that. But 
this time I’m fighting for the soldiers. 
And I think they should get the 
seats.” 

They took time out to see that 
most of the soldiers on the outside 
got seats. And the civilians were 
given the seats that were left after 
the soldiers were taken care of. Then 
the show went on. 

I didn’t do that because I wanted 
to be stubborn. I just did it because 
I thought it was the right thing to do. 

In some places over there, preiu- 
diced officers would declare places or 
towns “off limits” for colored soldiers. 
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‘hey claimed that was “to keep down 
racial disturbances.” In other places 
they would have special nights for 
white soldiers to go into a town and 
a certain night for colored soldiers. 
On the nights colored troops were 
allowed, a lot of MPs were sent in, 
Almost everything was declared “off 
limits.” 

In one camp where we were to give 
a boxing exhibition, they had Jim 
Crow sections. Before I went to the 
dressing room, I peeped through the 
curtain to see the crowd. I couldn’t 
see any colored boys. But I knew 
there were some with the outfit. I 
asked Corporal Green to check on it. 

Green went to the Special Services 
officer in charge of the show. Then 
Eddie found the colored soldiers— 
sitting so far back that they could 
hardly see the ring. Eddie brought 
the Special Services officer over to 
me. 

“Are those soldiers being segre- 
gated?” I asked. 

I got a quick answer: 

“No.” 

“Then why are they sitting so far 
back?” I asked. 

They explained that the tickets 
had been given by picking a section 
for each outfit and that the colored 
unit had drawn the back section. 

“Well, what about all those empty 
seats in the officers’ section?” I asked. 

I hinted that maybe some of the 
colored boys who couldn’t see might 
sit in some of those good empty 
Seats. 


They said they'd look into the 
matter. 


While they were checking, we stay- 
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ed in our dressing room. Soon the 
word came. They had moved some 
of the colored soldiers up front. 

We put on a good show for the 
boys that night. 

But things weren’t bad all the time 
overseas. On the whole most people 
treated us like human beings and 
men. 

In France, England and Italy we 
tried to act like gentlemen. But some 
places the troops who came ahead of 
us tried to turn the people against 
colored soldiers. Before they even 
arrived. 

It’s the things you do that make 
people hate you. Or like you. And 
our colored GIs did a lot of good 
deeds over there. They helped the 
poor and treated the kids nice. That 
made the people forget that race- 
hating talk and know that it wasn’t 
true. 

They found the colored soldier to 
be hard-working. Fair-minded. Cheer- 
ful. And a man who loved his Amer- 
ica—well enough to fight or even die 
for it. So they said a man like that 
just couldn’t be as bad as some people 
said he was. 

But not all of my meetings with 
prejudice happened overseas. Some 
of the worst sessions happened right 
in our own country. And I guess I 
thought about all of those things too. 

I remembered back on the little 
farm where I was born. Down in 
Lafayette, Alabama. How my mother 
told me about the way we had to 
fight from the start . . . against the 
toughest kind of soil to raise things 
to eat . . . the struggle to make a 
living. 


Then when we came North, there 
was another struggle to get jobs for 
the kids. And the way Roxborough 
and Blackburn steered me. So I 
wouldn’t get KO’d by Jim Crow. 

On our boxing tour we went lots 
of places in the South. The Army 
officers in charge of the camps would 
say: “We aren’t segregating the boys. 

But sometimes it just happened 
they’d be on opposite sides of the 
ring when we put on a show. 

I guess I recalled the time I was 
arrested in Georgia just for using 
the telephone. 

Here’s how it happened: 

I was with Sugar Ray Robinson 
and a couple of other boxers. We 
had been giving boxing exhibitions. 
We were at the railroad station. I 
had to make a phone call. There 
was no phone on the side marked 
“Colored.” So I walked to the 
“White” side to phone. 


Before I could get my call through, 
an MP walked up. He told me I 
would have to stay on the “Colored” 
side. I said I just wanted to make 


a phone call. I promised that I 
would go back across the station, as 
soon as I finished the call. 

But that didn’t satisfy him. So he 
arrested me. 

Another time we were in a differ- 
ent Southern camp. We had just 
finished boxing and were ready to 
catch a plane to our next stop. The 
soldiers thanked us for coming down 
and the captain said he’d call a car 
to drive us to the plane. We thanked 
him for his offer. 

We had to wait a little while. The 


captain kept looking at his watch 
and talking to a major. 


When the car drove up, a colored 
first sergeant was driving. 


The captain turned to the major 
and said: 


“No wonder the car is late. I didn} 
know they were sending a nigger 
driver. They’re always late. You 
can’t depend on them. They’re never 
on time.” 


Some of the boys heard it. 


We asked the captain if he had 
made such a remark. He said he 
hadn’t. But the major said he did, 
So our boys refused to leave the 
camp under the command of the 
captain. And when we left for the 
plane, we were taken to the airport 
by another officer. 

I often wondered if that captain 
had done a little reading on the war. 
If he had, he would have known 
that Dorie Miller, the sailor who 
grabbed an anti-aircraft gun and be 
came a hero at Pearl Harbor, wasn't 
late. That the 92nd and 93rd Divi 
sions, serving in Italy and the Pacific, 
were on time. That when the big 
15th Air Force Bombers based in 
Italy made their bomb runs, they 
could depend on the 332nd Fighter 
pilots for protection. That General 
Patton’s colored armored units 
weren’t late in the drive across Sicily 
and the march across France. That 
the many colored quartermaster 
truck companies who braved bombs. 
shells and enemy patrol pockets came 
through on time with supplies, am 
munition and reinforcements to out 
troops. 
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Nor were the truck drivers and 
engineer corps workers late who help- 
ed build the roadway over the 
“Hump” in the drive to supply 
China. Or the colored Seabees who 
built air strips and hacked passages 
through the jungles. 

Then I thought that night that the 
Golden Rule should be used in the 
fight against prejudice. If we treated 
our fellow man like we wanted to be 
treated ourselves, it would be a much 
better country. 

The war taught us a lesson. We 
had to pull together. Young white 
boys from the South found them- 
selves shoulder to shoulder with 
young colored fellows, fighting the 
same fight for the one country we all 
love. They came to know that the 
colored boys they had been taught to 
hate were human. And lots of white 
soldiers just stopped hating their 
colored countrymen and learned to 
like them. 


I believe that sports can help win 
this fight against Jim Crow. 

Colored athletes went to Texas for 
the AAU meets. And competed 
against whites on the same field. 

Jackie Robinson played for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers on the same field 
with white ball players from the 
South. And nothing happened. In 
fact, when the games were over, they 
cheered him. 

I think that the days of the ideas of 
Hitler, Talmadge, Bilbo and Rankin, 
the days of bucking one race against 
the other, are passing. 

I thought of all these things when 
I saw all those fine people at the 
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And T 
was glad. For I knew they were 
there because they believed in the 
fair thing. And a square deal tor 


Southern Conference dinner. 


all Americans. 

So I guess when I said: 

“T hate the poll tax .. . Jim Crow.” 
I was thinking about lots of those 
things. Like Isaac Woodard, the vet- 
eran whose eyes were gouged out by 
a South Carolina sheriff. And those 
four people—two of them GIs—who 
were lynched down in Monroe, 
Georgia. And of the many times I 
had bumped into Jim Crow myself— 
head-on. 

I’ve often wondered how many 
punches my chin can take from prey- 
udice. And if some day I'll be able 
to counter with a KO punch myselt. 

I know it’s a hard fight. Hate 
just won't “take the count” overnight. 
But the toughest fights are the kind 
you like to win best. 

It’s going to take a lot of punch- 
ing. Jim Crow won’t be easy to 
stop. But I think there are enough 
fair-thinking people in the fight. And 
enough ready to join, to help bring 
real democracy to America and the 
world. 

Prejudice is weakening. The good 
people are softening it up. So we 
can’t stop punching now. We just 
have to punch faster and_ harder. 
That’s the only way we can make 
America a better place for my little 
boy and girl and all the little girls 
and boys in our country. 

I’m going to do my part. 

Copyright, Salute, (December, 1947) 
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Johnson rates top name among colored Americans 


Negro America’s 


FAVORITE NAMES 


By H. L. Mencken 


F THE 10,000,000-odd Negroes 
living on the American main- 
tand in 1924, 7,500,000 have English 
or Welsh surnames, 1,300,000 Irish 
names, and 1,200,000 Scottish names, 
with a very small minority bearing 
Dutch, German, Spanish, French or 
Tewish names. It is commonly as- 
sumed that the surnames of Afro- 
Americans are those of the masters 
of their ancestors in slavery times, but 
this is by no means always the case. 
The name of Samuel Hairston, the 
largest slave-owner in the South at 
the outbreak of the Civil War, is very 
rare among colored folk, and those of 
other large slave-owners, Hampton, 
Haynes, Pickney and Rutledge, are 
anything but common. 

The favorite is Johnson, which ac- 
counts for no less than 190 Negroes 
in every 10,000. Next in order come 
Brown, Smith, Jones, Williams, Jack- 
son, Davis, Marris, Robinson and 
Thomas. It may be that the popular- 
ity of John Brdwn of Ossawatomie 
put his surname into second place, 
and the fame of George Washington 
apparently accounts for the fact that 
Washington is far commoner among 
Negroes than among whites, but how 
are we to account for Johnson? It 


Condensed from the book “The 


American Language—Supplement II” 


can hardly be a patronymic, for rela. 
tively few slaves had the given-name 
of John, and Andrew Johnson was 
certainly not its eponym, for it stood 
in first place, and among free Ne. 
groes, so early as 1830. 

The fact is that freed slaves prob. 
ably adopted the names of overseers 
as often as they took those of masters, 
and in even more cases chose names 
that were simply common where they 
lived and thus seemed regular and 
proper and suitable to their station in 
life. Very few of them named them- 
selves after Abraham Lincoln, and 
even fewer after Garrison, Grant and 
Sherman. Their favorite among all 
their liberators was General O. 0. 
Howard, head of the Freedmen’s Bu 
reau from 1865 to 1874. More than 
one-third of all the Howards in the 
United States are now colored. Un 
usual surnames are rare among Ne. 
groes, though Barker calls attention 
to the fact that, as is the case with 
whites, they are relatively frequent 
among persons of distinction, eg. 
Du Bois, Chesnutt, De Priest, Vann, 
Douglass, Hastie, Schuyler, Robeson, 
Garvey, Bethune and Carver. 

Copyright, 1948, By H. L. Mencken 


Published by Alfred Knopf, N.Y. 
(Price $7.50) 
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Some of America’s most famous Negroes have benefitted 


from fellowships financed by Rosenwald fortune 


By Alex Washington 


S BRAINY as Phi Beta Kappa 

and as exclusive as Who’s Who, 

one ot the most unusual honor- 
ary “fraternities” in the U. S. is made 
up of some 750 Negro men and wom- 
en who have been fellows of the Jul- 
ius Rosenwald Fund. For the past 20 
years the tund has been picking the 
cream of the crop trom tre thousands 
of promising young scientists, stu- 
dents and artists who have requested 
financial aid to continue their ca- 
teers. There have been surprisingly 
few lemons among them. 

Sowing a total of $1,250,000 in a 
manner to reap maximum benefits tor 
the most deserving was ©o easy task 
tor officials of the fund. But the field 
was fertile, the harvest has been 
bountiful. 

The list of now-prominent persons 
who have been given a boost up the 
ladder of fame includes scholars like 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, first Negro 
prexy of Fisk University’ writers 
Langston Hughes, Arna Bontemps 
and Willard Motley; musicians Wil- 
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liam Grant Still and Dean Dixon; 
sculptors Richmond Barthe and Selma 
Burke; scientists Dr. Percy Julian and 
Dr. Charles Drew. 

Although the fellowship program 
was not begun until 1928, the fund 
itself was created by wealthy mail 
order merchant Julius Rosenwald in 
1917. The giant Sears, Roebuck and 
Company was the basis to: his 1m- 
mense fortune Rosenward’s chief in- 
terests were human relations and Ne- 
gro education. He estadiisnea Chi- 
cago’s famed Museum of Science and 
Industry, gave $6 million to Russian 
Jews to help colonize southern Russia. 
and built a modern housirg project 
tor Negroes on the Soutt Side ot 
Chicago. 

Rosenwald was a rare tvpe philan- 
thropist, did not seek to perpetuate 
his name for all eternity through his 
charities. When the fund was re- 
organized in 1928 with a capital of 
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$20 million, the founder specified 
that the entire sum be spent within 
25 years of his death. He told the 
nine trustees that he did not believe 
in having endowments carried over 
a long period of time, pointed out 
that social conditions change too rap- 
idly to store up large sums of money 
for the future. 

Julius Rosenwald died in 1932. 
This month, 16 years later, in keeping 
with his instructions, the tund ‘s 
ending its existence. Aftes closing tts 
doors and balancing its books, of- 
ficials of the fund will list to the last 
penny the money it has spent during 
two decades of operation. 

On the debit side ot the ledger will 
be $22,000,000 given away or spent 
for administrative expenses. But on 
the credit side will be intangible as- 
sets on which no man can ever place a 
price-tag. In the main, st will consist 
of priceless works of art, masterpieces 
of literature, marvelous scientific dis- 
coveries, and invaluable other con- 
tributions to American fe and cul- 
ture—the work of members of the 
Rosenwald fellowship “fraternity.” 

Giving away a million and a quar- 
ter dollars with comptete smpartial- 
ity calls tor Solomon-like judgment. 
The job ot making decisions fell to 
the committee on fellowships, with 
ample assistance trom expert juries 
in various fields such as art, literature, 
“ dancing, medicine. On the committee 
were Edwin R. Embree, sauve, astute 
president of the fund, and vice prest- 
dent Will W. Alexander. Other mem- 
bers were Dr. Charles Johnson; Dr. 
Charles Thompson, dean ot Howard 
University’s graduate school; Arna 
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Bontemps, author; Gould Beech, edt- 
tor of the Southern Farmer, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,; and Dr. Robert C, 
Weaver, American Counc: on Race 
Relations. 

The case history of many a Rosen 
wald tellow 1s packed with drama. 
reveals how help arrived in the nick 
of time tor some unknown who was 
ready to call tt quits. Financial aia 
for living and school expenses meant 
another chance, often proved the 
turning point in a great career. 

Percy Julian, struggling young 
chemist, was about to give up his stu- 
dies and resume trucking in Missis- 
sippi when he received a grant. The 
money enabled him to stick to science, 
develop into one of America’s top in- 
dustrial chemists. Today, as head ot 
the Glidden Paint Company's te- 
search laboratories, Dr. Julian is mak- 


ing significant discovertes 1m his work: 


of synthesizing human normones. 

It was while on a Rosenwald fel- 
lowship that J. Ernest Wilkins be- 
came the nation’s youngest Ph.D. at 
the age of 19. Dr. Wilkins, after 
taking his degree at the University ot 
Chicago, returned there dursng World 
War II to work on the ator: bomb. 

Not every applicant was an “un- 
known” at the time ot a ceptance. 
Marian Anderson was well on the 
road to fame in 1930 and the grant 
she received was not to develop her 
voice. But a background ot European 
study and tours is a ‘must’ for the 
serious concert artist and after a pe 
riod of study in Europe, the gifted 
contralto was ready to step onto the 
concert stage anywhere in the world. 
Her Rosenwald fellowship spelled the 
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difference between limited national 
fame and international acclaim. 

Although Katherine Dunham 1s 
noted today tor her modetn versions 
of torrid primitive dances, she is a 
graduate anthropologist and was 
awarded grants tor further study on 
the basis of her academic standiny. 
The scintillating student was able to 
do on-the-spot research cn African 
dances in the Caribbean. And tt she 
used her knowledge to good commer. 
cial advantage, she is stili a member 
in good standing of the Rosenwald 
“fraternity.” 

Many a Rosenwald fellow has been 
a “repeater.” Arna Bontemps, for 1n- 
stance, was awarded his first grant tor 
purely creative work. Latet, the au- 
thor of They Seek a City, We Have 
Tomorrow. and Black Thunder, was 
given another grant tor study in 
library science. The successful novel- 
ist and playwright 1s now head of the 
Fisk University library. 

In addition to aiding Negroes—its 
major tunction—the jultus Rosen- 
wald Fund has given grants to heip 
train “indigenous Southern white 
leadership.” white 
members of the “‘traternity’ include 
novelists Lillian Smith (Strange 
Fruit) and Bucklin Moor (The 
Darker Brother), and tolk singer 
Woody Guthrie. 

President Embree is especially 
proud of the good showing Rosen- 
wald tellows are making as protes- 
sors in white colleges. “There are 
now about 40 fellows teaching in so- 
called white institutions,” he points 
out. “The tund can claim considerable 
credit tor cracking the bartier; for 
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training and getting them into these 
colleges.” 

He mentions St. Clair Drake, co- 
author of Black Metropaizs. ‘one o1 
the keenest brains of any among the 
younger group of sociologists today.” 
Now teaching tn Chicayo’ quota-less 
Roosevelt College, Drake is at present 
in England where he went on a tel- 
lowship. Embree predicts that Drake 
will “produce writing that will be 
quite revolutionary” in its field. 


Another of the torime: tellows 
whose progress 1s watched with gen. 
uine interest by Embree 1s Charles 
Wesley Buggs, who, appropriately 
enough, was once biolugy instructor 
at Dillard University at New Grleans. 
Dr. Buggs 1s now assistant protessor 
in bacteriology at Wayne Unversity 
in Detroit. “He was appointed neither 
because of—or in spite ot—his col- 
or,” says Embree. “When he turned 
up at the university after being ac- 
cepted on the basis of nts background, 
they were surprised, but certainly not 
distressed to see that ne was a Ne. 


gro. 


Nearly one-fifth of Rosenwald tel. 
lowships have been given to persons 
working in the creative arts. Holly- 
wood’s ace milliner, Mildrea Blount, 
who has designed hats tor the movies, 
is One of the “creative fellows.” as 
are Dean Dixon, symphony conduc- 
tor and organizer of New York's in 
ter-racial American Youth Orchestra , 
Gordon Parks, crack tndustrial pho- 
tographer; Chester Himes, author of 
the novel 1f He Hollers Let Him Go; 
and artists Charles White, Eldzier 
Cortor, Charles Seebree, and Jacob 


Lawrence, who has designec covers 
for upper-bracket Fortune magazine. 

Perhaps one of the most notable 
brothers ot the Rosenwald “trater- 
nity” is Ralph J. Bunche, a member 
ot the United Nations commission 
which worked out the Palestine par- 
tition plan. Dr. Bunche was given a 
fellowship to study in Africa and 
Europe. James E. LuValle, member 


ot the U. S. Olympic team in 1936, - 


received three grants (1938-40) and 
1s now chemist in the experimental! 
laboratories of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. 

But, as one of the fund’s many pub- 
lications points out, 

‘There 1s a strong tendency natural- 
ly to stress those individuals who have 
won prominence 1n their fields and to 
by-pass those with less glamour, 
known only in their own small cir- 
cles, though the county librarian or 
the rural school supervisor, in his 
niche, may contribute as much as the 
writer or singer with a national au- 
dience.”” 

With this in mind, the fund has 
also spent huge amounts tor labor 
scholarships, Negro health grants, 
rural education, mental and _ social 
science fellowships, race relations 
work and library work. 


Embree scoffs at those, like top nov- 


elist Louts Bromfield, who insist that 
no one ever did anything on a fel- 
lowship. “Look at Beethoven, Bach, 
Rembrandt and Rubens,” Embre 
points out, “they were all on ‘tellow- 
ships,’ were given money by thei 
royal patrons. 

“Today in Russia the same thing 1s 
done by the state. The Rosenwald 
tund does it too, but we don’t require 
political conformity. 

“The creative arts can best be spon. 
sored by private enterprise. A fellow- 
ship is a self-respecting way of living 
while creating something worthwhile. 
You don’t have to eke out an exist- 
ence by ‘pot boiling.’ It is payment 
for work done just as on a magazine 
or newspaper.” 

After 20 years in the business, the 
Rosenwald Fund is in a good post- 
tion to say whether or not fellowships 
are a help or a hindrance. And even 
the most objective appraisal must ec 
ognize that without the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund fellowship there might 
not have been a world-famed Marian 
Anderson; or Dr. Drew’s blood bank 
which saw Britain through the blitz; 
or the hundreds of unsung rural 
teachers and schools and libraries, o1 
the countless other gifts to the world 

from the ‘‘fraternity” brothers and 
sisters. 
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How a Martinique sailor got 
his revenge against the Nazis 


By. Roi Ottley 
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NE OF the most colorful of the 
French underground fighters in 
World War II was a Negro, Antoine 
Montbrun, whose name is now some- 
thing of a by-word in Normandy. I 
heard about Antoine Montbrun as 
soon as I put foot in France. After- 
wards I came to know him quite 
well. He was about twenty-five, a 
boyish, gangling six-footer with strong 
expressive hands and big feet. He 
had a soft brown complexion and 
laughing eyes which squinted impish- 
ly whenever he smiled — and that 
smile was wonderful. He had an 
attractive way of pouting his lips 
when he spoke—the French loved it! 
I first saw Antoine Montbrun dur- 
ing a belated celebration of Bastille 
Day, the first full-dress demonstra- 
tion in the city. He was tumultuous- 
ly happy as he proudly marched with 
his white comrades under the sweep- 
ing banner, Les Forces du Resistance, 
alongside impressive contingents of 
American, Canadian and_ British 
troops. He waved to the crowds lin- 
ing Rue Cambatta, the main thor- 
oughfare named in honor of the 
famous revolutionary figure of the 
1870 commune whose origin was not 
French. 

His tall frame, erect and flexible, 
was clad in a patched brown suit. 
He wore a blue beret jauntily. His 
shoes were old and turned over at 
the heels. Tied to his sleeve was the 
armband of the “Free French”—tri- 
colors with the Cross of Lorraine im- 
posed. His smile was broad and con- 
tagious. People smiled back. Chil- 
dren squealed in delight. Bearded 
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old veterans of French campaigns, 
wearing medals hidden for years, had 
tears in their eyes. 

Antoine seemed the happiest man 
in Cherbourg that day. Few people 
in the city had his consuming hatred 
of the Nazi. It fairly sizzled. His 
friends described it as an “obsession.” 
To be sure, Antoine’s feelings had 
little political base. He was a French- 
man to the core of his being—French 
as the noisiest nationalist could de- 
mand—who simply had reacted vio- 
lently to having been for two years 
an inmate of a Nazi concentration 
camp. Now Antoine was employed 
as a turnkey at the local jail, Maison 
d’Arret. But he almost daily im- 
plored us to intervene so that he could 
join the United States Army and 
fight the Nazis. 

One afternoon we were talking 
with the Prefect of the Maison d’Arret 
in his cluttered little office, and one 
more aspect of Antoine’s personality, 
a certain charming naivete, was quite 
accidently revealed. The Prefect 
stood with one foot on a big pot- 
bellied stove in the center of the room 
as we talked. To one side Antoine 
was intently examining some unex- 
ploded German dum-dum bullets we 
had gathered at the fortications as 
souvenirs. His curiosity got him. He 
pried open one just as the Prefect 
struck a match to light a cigarette. 
Somehow the powder caught fire and 
blazed up in Antoine’s face. 


ROI OTTLEY is the author of New 
World A-Coming and a new book due 
for publication soon, Black Odyssey. He 
was one of the first Negro war corre- 
spondents to go overseas. 
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We rushed him to a United States 
Army base hospital, where he was 
treated for second-degree burns. The 
Army doctor, having completed his 
work, surveyed the big figure swathed 
in bandages. Suddenly, in the patron- 
izing manner of treating Negroes in 
the South, he asked Antoine if he 
could sing Old Man River. Antoine 
did not understand English, nor the 
racial implications, naturally. But he 
reached for his wallet and took out 
a snapshot of himself, a prized one 
in which he proudly wore his “Free 
French” armband and bore a rifle. 
He painstakingly inscribed his name 
across it, smiled wonderfully, and 
handed it to the doctor—a gift in ap- 
preciation of his treatment! 


Fed up with growing coffee in his 
native Martinique, with only elemen- 
tary school education, he had left 
home ten years before and joined the 
French merchant marine. By the 
time the Germans invaded France, 
he had become a ship’s navigator, 
sailing out of Cherbourg’s port. He 
was mobilized and assigned to the 
destroyer, Diligente, and was aboard 
when she was torpedoed during the 
disastrous Dunkirk retreat. The ship 
limped back to Cherbourg, where she 
was found no longer seaworthy. 


The ship’s officers called for volun- 
teers to go ashore and fight with the 
French Army, which was attempting 
to stem the Nazi tide. Antoine was 
one of those who stepped forward. 
He was sent to Fort Querqueville, 
one of the chain of fortifications de 
fending Cherbourg. Shortly after his 
arrival a spearhead of German tanks 
a mile deep, covered by a blanket of 
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planes, moved on the tort. Antoine’s 
lips quivered when he related what 
happened. The French commandant 
gave the order to fire—but the 
soldiers refused, pleading it hopeless 
to resist. When in rage Antoine 
dashed tor his gun, in words he said 
he will never forget, the men solemn. 
ly warned him, “If you shoot, we'll 
shoot you!” They argued. “Can’t you 
see, the Germans will kill us?” 

The Germans moved in unopposed. 
The whole detachment surrendered 
and was marched to a concentration 
camp called Caserne Bellevue, near 
St. Lo. Antoine was separated trom 
the others and placed in a section of 
the camp, where six thousand Sene- 
galese were held captive. Otherwise 
he was treated little different from 
white Frenchmen—which is to say, 
brutality was even-handed. 

One day soon after his captivity, 
the German guards felt in a sport- 
ing mood, perverse to be sure. Sev- 
eral hundred prisoners were assem- 
bled in an open field. A barrier about 
a hundred yards away was pointed 
out and they were ordered to run 
for it. A time limit was placed on 
covering the distance. Machine guns 
were mounted on the starting line. 
At a crack of a pistol the whole 
wretched pack was off on the desper- 
ate dash. Those who stumbled or 
otherwise faltered were speeded along 
by shots, which whined by their heads 
and heels. When the mad race was 
over. three men lay dead and some 
fifteen wounded. Everytime Antoine 
competed in one of these events at 
least ten to twenty men went down. 
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To save himself trom further tor- 
ture, Antoine pretended he had lost 
his memory. The camp’s French doc- 
tor was called to examine him. He 
shook his head hopelessly and pro- 
nounced him enfeeble! Soon after- 
wards he was released and sent to 
Cherbourg, where the Gestapo issued 
papers declaring him “insane” but 
harmless. He was put to work as a 
porter in the German fortification 
headquarters. 

Six months passed before Antoine 
heard about the Resistance Forces. 
One evening a pale, slight man ap 
proached him in a cate. They ex- 
changed pleasantries and tossed down 
several aperitifs. Antoine made some 
derogatory remark about a Nazi 
passing nearby. The man _ instantly 
asked if he wished to work to free 
France. 

“I am a patriot,” Antoine replied. 


The man warned that if caught by 
the Gestapo any number of things 
could happen—the least being having 
hot irons poked in his stomach, or 
his fingernails pulled out one by one, 
or having his eyes gouged out, and 
finally shot. 

“IT am ready,” Antoine said quietly. 

The man who talked with Antoine 
was Monsieur Charles Raymond, who 
eventually became Antoine’s chiet in 
the underground. I talked with Mon- 
sieur Raymond at length about An- 
toine’s participation in the resistance 
and he surprised me by producing a 
“dossier” of his activities. He ex- 
plained that the dossier was actually 
a copy of a report he had recently 
made to his superiors in the resist- 
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ance. He assured me no such thing 
would have been attempted during 
the Nazi occupation. Extreme cau- 
tion was exercised in even choosing 
Antoine, though he had been recom- 
mended by a responsible person. “We 
appraised his worth for months,” 
Monsieur Raymond said. 

Monsieur Raymond’s records 
showed none of the blood and thunder 
I expected of any report of under- 
ground exploits. For example, An- 
toine was assigned the task of courier. 
His Nazi-issued papers gave him un- 
usual freedom of movement, which 
the resistance forces utilized fully, ap- 
parently. He was often sent to see 
workers going to Germany by force, 
to smuggle them papers with which 
to escape. “He was brave, yes, but a 
bit irresponsible,” was Raymond’s 
estimation of Antoine. The Negro’s 
fierce hatred of the Nazi gave him 
too little self-control, which of course 
endangered the lives of others. Some- 
what in despair, Monsieur Raymond 
assigned him to an activist unit — 
which eventually proved to be a 
happy stroke. 

In preparation for the Allied land- 
ings, the approximate hour of re- 
sistance known beforehand, Monsieur 
Raymond organized Cherbourg into 
specific areas. Every available mem- 
ber of the movement was assigned 
to one. Antoine received this message 
at his home on the third of June: 
“Meeting at the railroad station 5 
p.m.”—a coded message which meant 
he was assigned to stay in the city 
and from a designated point guide 
the first American columns that broke 
through the city’s German defenses. 
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The furious day arrived. Antoine 
was on his toes. When the first 
American tanks rumbled into the out- 
skirts of the city, he ran toward them 
and flagged them to a halt. He in. 
formed the crews as to what streets 
were mined and where _pillboxes 
were hidden. Then he leaped abroad 
the leading tank and guided the 
column through the city and to the 
main arsenal, where German troops 
and supplies were concentrated. The 
tanks soon reduced the arsenal to 


rubble. 

A stray bullet that whistled across 
Place Divette and killed a German 
soldier started Antoine on his _per- 
sonal crusade. He snatched up the 
fallen soldier’s gun and went prowl 
ing for Nazis, ducking machine gun. 
fire and mortar shells as he went. 
He shot his first at Place de Napoleon. 
He returned to Place Divette in time 
to receive the surrender of an entire 
pillbox. From there he roamed the 
streets sniping at any German who 
showed his head. For Antoine it 
was a grim field day. When the sun 
set on Cherbourg, official United 
States Army records show Montbrun 
had killed fifteen Germans and cap 
tured one hundred and _ninety-seven. 

There is a melancholy footnote to 
this story: the day before I left Cher. 
bourg to join the columns about to 
liberate Paris, Antoine came to me 
and related a curious incident. He 
said he happened to be standing on 
Rue Gambetta talking with three 
whom he knew well. One was the 
daughter of the Prefect, his boss at 
Maison d’Arret. A half dozen Amer 
ican soldiers strode up and pummeled 
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him tor no reason whatsoever Not the girls off with yells and curses. 
alone did they knock him to the “Why they do this to me,” he asked 
ground but they added a tew well painfully bewildered. 

placed kicks. After which they drove I never told him why. 
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Caustic Comebacks 


GEORGE JESSE! took Negro singer Lena Horne to a famous 
restaurant. “Who made your reservations?” a doorman asked. 

Replied Jessel: ‘Abraham 

Eart Wilson, New York Post 

IT HAPPENED in 1944 at a Paris press conference. A Negro 
correspondent tor an American publication asked: “General. 
what do vou think of Negro troops?” ... To which Ike said: 
“Negro troops: [Theyre American troops. aren’t they? You 
know what I think of American troops!” 

Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 

WHEN Alabamas Governor Jim Folsom was trying to kiss 
every pretty gir! on Broadway he ran smack into Mary Harrison. 
liberal white reporter on the New York Post. 

Folsom backed oft. eyed Mary iwho is quite an eyeful) and 
then drawied: ‘Honey how would you all like to marry me?” 
Mary curtly informed nim that she already had a boy friend. 

The persistent Alabamian then asked her where her boy 
friend was and what he did tor a living. Her classic reply cut 
his Southern pride to the bone: 

“He works for the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People!’ 

Baltimore Afro-American 

AT A WHITE HOUSE reception, the Russian Ambassador 
was talking to President Lincoln when the Chief Executive asked: 
“Would you nave taken me tor an American if you had n 

me anywhere else than in this country?” 

The Muscovite who was something of a wag, surveyed the 
President's tall trame and replied. 

“No. | should have taken you for a Pole.” 

“And so | am.” exclaimed Lincoln, drawing himself up to his 
full height. “and a Liberty Pole at that.” 

Wall Street Journal 

THE CHAMP ot cafe comedians (Joe E. Lewis) said to heavy- 
weight champ Louis: “Joe. you know you're not getting any 
younger Suppose some young upstart comes along and knocks 
you out. What’ll you do?” Pokerfaced Joe reflected a moment 
and said: “I'll sign him up.’ 

Walter Winchell, New York Mirror 
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By William Goode 
AYBE AMERICA needs a 


problem. Could it be that all the 
anthropologists, sociologists and psy- 
chiatrists in the U. S. are beating 
their brains out over a problem that 
might be solved overnight? Has pre- 
cious time and energy been squander- 
ed year after year on fruitless dis- 
cussions, conferences, and_ brother- 
hood projects? 

Maybe professional race relations 
experts should trade in their pet 
theories for 14 million Turkish tow- 
.-els—one for every Negro man, wo- 
man and child in the U. S. A. 

For a Turkish towel has more pow- 
er per square yard than all the FEPC 
bills, civil rights statutes and anti- 
Jim Crow laws combined. It can be 


a passport across the color line that 
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Turbans prove a trusty vehicle for Negroes who want to dodge the color line 


urkisl 
VERSUS RACISM 


divides America into two worlds — 
whole new approach to the race: 


one white, the other black. With a 
few yards of dry goods, the darkest 
Negro can be transformed into a per 
son who is welcome in the most ex 
clusive white hotels, swanky countrs 
clubs and resorts. 

The recent bumper crop of articles 
on “passing,” published nationai 
magazines from Time and Ebony to 
True Confessions are somewhat mis- 
leading, give the impression that only 
very light-skinned Negroes can 
“pass.” Yet, through the years the 
most successful “passers” have been 
dark brown men. Sporting fancy 
turbans, exotic names and phony ac- 
cents, they have not onlv fooled the 
genera! public, but have been clasped 
to the lilv-white bosom of Dixie so 
ciety. They did not try to hide their 
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color. They merely convinced them- 
selves—and the white people — that 
they were “dark voyagers” on the 
sea of life who could not be halted 
by the barriers erected against Amer- 
ican Negroes. 

Most recent “dark voyager” was 
the Rev. Jesse Wyman Routte, New 
York minister, who blithely broke 
every Jim Crow law from Washing- 
ton, D. C., southward to Mobile. 
Wearing a turban and proclaiming 
himself “an Apostle of Good Will 
and Love,” the dusky cleric hobnob- 
bed with Dixie big shots including 
officials of Mobile’s police depart- 
ment and Chamber of Commerce. He 
slept and ate at the best white hotels 
and was treated like visiting royalty. 

It is not clear where the Rev. Rout- 
te got his idea for beating Jim Crow 
on his own home grounds, but it may 
well have come from Fannie Cook’s 
novel Mrs. Palmer’s Honey in which 
a similar incident is described. In 
order to avoid riding the freight ele- 
vator to get to a union meeting in a 
white hotel in St. Louis. the Negro 
character in the book wraps a towel 
around his head, rides the passenger 
elevator with white guests without 
any trouble. 

Although he was strictly an ama- 
tuer, the Rev. Routte did prove that 
the professional “passers” of yester- 
year really had something on the ball, 
that the trails these pioneers blazed 
are still open to the adventurous 
spirit. Perhaps the best of these old- 
timers were Joseph Downing and Al 
Stoddard. Downing was better 
known as Jovedah de Rajah. Stod- 
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dard called himself Prince Mysteria. 

Jovedah de Rajah, nee Downing, 
was born in Edwardsville, Ill.. some- 
time before the turn of the century. 
His mother, Mrs. Alice Downing, 
was one of the original Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. Like many another small 
town boy, he was fascinated by the 
traveling medicine men and _the:r 
road shows. One of these itinerant 
huckster-magicians in particular was 
a favorite of young Downing. He 
was a dark-skinned Negro named 
Charles Sykes, onetime performer 
with Professor Andre’s Medicine Car 
nival. Sykes wore a turban and was 
the idol of the youth of Edwardsville 
whenever he came to town. What 
impressed Joseph Downing more than 
anything else about Sykes was the 
fact that he could eat in the Main 
street restaurant. Local Negroes were 
barred, but Sykes, by virtue of his 
turban and assumed Oriental racial 
identity, took his meals there regu- 
larly. 

Resolving to be “a Hindu, or any- 
thing else except a Negro,” Downing 
set about to learn  sleight-of-hand, 
magic, and the general signals of the 
profession. Gradually, he developed 
a baffling mindreading act in which 
he used two white women as assist- 
ants. Downing would go through 
the theater and by some secret method 
transmit questions from the audience 
to his blindfolded assistants on the 
stage. They in turn would announce 
the answer. Apparently the pretty 
aides always came up with the sat- 
isfactory answer for Downing, billed 


as Rajah de Jovedah, was booked into 
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the top theaters and became one of 
the leading professional acts touring 
the vaudeville circuit during the early 
1900's. 

Off stage, Downing picked up 
handsome fees for his services as the 
“Mr. Anthony” of his day. His 
clients included bankers, wealthy 
widows and love-lorn socialites who 
sought advice on such varied prob- 
lems as the wisdom of a prospective 
financial investment, and whether a 
girl should marry the boy of her 
choice. Downing devoted more and 
more time to these private readings, 
spent less time on the stage. He built 
up a flourishing trade among the 
winter resort crowd at Miami and 
the tourists at Atlantic City. Now 
known as Jovedah de Rajah, he would 
rent a luxurious suite in one of the 
boardwalk’s best hotels where he 
would give special readings. 

He encountered no trouble because 
of his color, spent many a pleasant 
hour lolling on the beach at Miami. 
But he was never seen in public with- 
out his turban, even while swimming. 
He explained this, Harper says, by 
announcing that he was “honoring 
the Indian god of water, Moombab.” 

What if he chanced to meet a real 
Hindu? Downing had a very simple, 
sure-fire method for avoiding embar- 
rassment. He said that because of 
the caste system in India and the vast 
differences in language and religion, 
he merely refused to talk with an 
Indian below his high caste. The 
Rajah also had a complete set of 
birth certificates, ready for any situ- 
ation that might arise. 
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Joseph Downing finally made his 
triumphant return to Edwardsville 
and gave a benefit pertormance at 
the school there. While he was home 
he doffed his robes and turban, re. 
verted to plain Joe Downing. But it 
he was “just another Negro” in his 
home town, Downing was lionized in 
every other city he visited. 

On one occasion, Jovedah de Rajah 
was appearing at Washington Uni- 
versity in St. Louis. Attending school 
there was Will Wayne. Jr., son of a 
white Edwardsville grocer. He tried 
to expose the Negro from his home 
town, spread the word that the great 
“Hindu” Rajah was in reality only 
Joe Downing, Negro. But none of 
Wayne’s fellow students would be 
lieve his story. Downing continued 
to “pass.” Even in sophisticated Chi- 
cago, the slender Negro with his 
colorful turban and “grand manner” 
was grabbed up by the elite. 

Jovedah de Rajah’s appearance was 
striking. He was about five feet 
seven inches tall, very dark, with keen 
features. He had a sparkling eye and 
was an addicted conversationalist. 

At the height of his career, Jovedah 
de Rajah met a wealthy English- 
woman. She wanted to get married, 
but first sought the Rajah’s advice. 

“You are going to marry a prince,” 
the dusky seer told her. On her next 
visit, Rajah said, “Your prince is on 
the way.” Intrigued by the Rajah’s 
predictions, the Englishwoman con- 
tinued to call upon him. At the final 
reading Rajah peered at her closely, 
announced dramatically, “Your prince 
is here.” 
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“Who is he?” queried the woman. 

“It is 

They were married. The couple 
went up to Idlewood, famed Mich- 
igan resort, where Rajah’s wife built 
for him an elegant summer palace 
called the India Inn. the 
place is a nite spot for resort guests, 
has been renamed El] Morroco. 


Today. 


Later, after some marital difficul- 
ties, Downing drifted back to Chi- 
cago. He wrote a few pamphlets on 
psychology and related subjects, but 
talking pictures had knocked the bot- 
tom from under vaudeville and the 
once-fertile field of operation was 
closed to him. He became ill and 
finally died in Cook County Hospital. 


Al Stoddard, otherwise known as 
Prince Mysteria, came from Virginia, 
and for showmanship and entertain- 
ment value his mind reading act was 
tops. He worked with a colored girl 
whom he called Princess Mysteria. 
She would stand on the stage blind- 
folded while the Prince went among 
the audience with a long brass ear 
tube into which the person seeking 
advice would whisper his question. 
Princess Mysteria would repeat the 
question, then give her answer. 

The Prince was light-brown in 
color, his wife and partner was of 
darker hue. Both traveled extensive- 
ly through the South, always in white 
coaches. They both wore turbans. 


One time in Jacksonville. the Prince 
was about to board a Pullman when 
he was halted by the Negro porter, 
who ordered him forward to the Jim 
Crow coach. Highly indignant, the 
into a tirade of 


Prince launched 
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toreign-sounding double talk, heaping 
the wrath ot mythical dieties upon 
the porter. He tried to explain that 
he was not a Negro. The porter, 
who knew better, refused to budge, 
called the “My God, 
man!” the conductor shouted when 
he surveyed the situation. “Let this 
man get on the train. You'll have 
us involved with a foreign govern- 
ment!” The conductor spent the en- 
tire trip from Jacksonville to Mem- 
phis apologizing to his “foreign” pas- 
senger. 

While in Chicago, the Prince and 
Princess stayed at the Tyson Hotel. 
One day the Princess sent the bell- 
boy to the drug store for some med- 
icine. He returned with the bottle 
and stood waiting for a tip. Princess 
Mysteria examined the label then de- 
manded, “Where are the directions 
for taking this stuff? What does that 
druggist think—I’m a fortune teller?” 

“Well, ain’t asked the 
amazed bellhop. 


conductor. 


you?” 


In addition to her duties in the 
stage act, the Princess conducted a 
weekly column in the Chicago De- 
fender called “Advice to the Wise— 
and Otherwise.” It was a very popu- 
lar feature and drew large volumes 
of mail from readers. When his wife 
died, Prince Mysteria quit the stage, 
returned to Virginia and went into 
business. 

Another of the popular “mind read- 
ers” of that day was a former curtain 
puller at the old Grand Theater in 
Chicago. After watching similar acts 
for a time, the fellow bought himself 
a turban and designed an act which 
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consisted of demonstrating the tech- 
nique of wrapping a turban. The 
performer stood on one side of the 
stage with one end of several yards 
of cloth in his hand, while a stooge 
holding the other end stood on the 
opposite side. He then proceeded to 
drape the turban about his head. 
Professor Latiff was another of the 
Negro mind readers who prospered. 


Latiff is reputed to have told Harry 
Sinclair, “Your fortune lies in oil 
in Arkansas.” Sinclair tollowed his 
advice and made millions. 

More whites than Negroes were 
clients of these men. Many persons 
high in financial and social circles 
came to them for the most intimate 
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Growth of A Boy 


A LITTLE SCHOOL KID in Alabama came home one day 
and proudly waved an examination paper. It was red-penciled 
“80.” Instead of praise, the youngster was subjected to a severe 
scolding by his father. His father even threatened to thrash him. 
Naturally, the little fellow was puzzled and hurt. He went to 
bed heartsore and bewildered. Then his grandfather entered his 
bedroom. 

“Why is Daddy angry?” the lad asked. 

And the old man held up a withered hand with two fingers 
missing. “Never told you how I lost them fingers, son,” he said 
to the boy. “But I will now. Long ago, when I was a slave in 
this very state, I had a hankering to learn to read and write. 
I had learned to write a litthke when my master found out about 
it. Then, Son, my master cut them fingers off — for punishment. 
Your daddy knows about them days, son. That’s why he ain't 
never going to be satisfied with anything less than the very best. 
Eighty won't do, son. Always make it a hundred. You've got 
to be on top.” 

Then the boy’s father came in. He begged for forgiveness. 
and talked to his son. 

The little school kid always remembered that scolding well 
enough to be on top in everything after that. It wasn’t as easy 
for him as it would have been for some — being a Negro. But, 
with the help of his father, and three generations of hopes and 
prayers to back him, the little fellow went on, undeterred by 
any barrier. 

He had many dark days along the way — like the time he was 
turned down as head of DePauw University’s chemistry depatt- 
ment because it was deemed “inadvisable” to appoint a colored 
man. But his darkest moment — being scolded for an eighty 
mark — proved to be the “one true light” all the way. 

For that little school kid is now one of the great scientists 
of the modern world — Percy L. Julian. 

Pete Simer 
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Hysterics 


= HARLEMITE got his ailing friend as far as the doctor’s door, but there 
the pauent balked. 

“I’m a little leery about going in there.” 

“Nonsense.” said the friend. “This is one of the best doctors in the country.” 

“Maybe so, but I don’t like the odds he offers,” was the reply. “Look on his 
door, there—10-1.” 

—Jack Atkins 
* * 
A TIRED Dixie country doctor got his wife to answer the phone by the bed, 
say he was out, and give advice, which he whispered to her. 

“Thank you very much. Mrs. Simpson,” said the voice, “but I should just like 
to ask you one thing. Is that gentleman who seems to be in bed with you fully 
qualified?” 

—William Washington 
—"= YOU been to any other doctor before coming to me?” asked the grouchy 
Chicago South Parkway physician. 7 

“No, sir,” replied the patient. “I went to a druggist.” 

“You went to a druggist?” exclaimed the doctor. “And what idiotic advice did 
the druggist give you?” 

“He told me to come to see you,” replied the patient. 

—Ralph Jones 

A COLORED FARMER went into the small town drug store to buy some 
medicine. but upon reaching the counter, he forgot what kind he was sent for. 

“What does it sound like?” asked the druggist. 

“lt sounds like a targe city.’ 

“Well. let’s see.” mused the druggist. “London. Chicago. San Francisco. 
Liverpoo!—.° 

“That's it! That's it!” said the man, brightening up. “Carter's Little Liverpools!” 

—Jack Atkins 
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Out of the friendship of a Czech composer and q 
Negro singer came the strains of a great symphony 


NE WINTER DAY in 1892 a 

tall young Negro walked up the 
stoop of a brownstone house at 327 
East 17th Street. He rang the bell 
of the parlor floor apartment and a 
squatly built Czech with a graying 
beard appeared at the door in his 
shirtsleeves. 

“Come in, come in, my _ boy,” 
shouted the Czech delightedly. “I’ve 
been looking forward to this visit.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said the Negro 
youth, removing his hat and walking 
in. 

An odd scene awaited the Negro 
as the Czech admitted him into his 
study. A flock of thrushes flew about 
“the room chirping gayly. Children 
romped around gleefully. 

Scattered over the furniture were 
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By Louis Biancolli 


heaps of manuscript music. In one 
corner of the room stood a piano, and 
the bearded Czech now motioned his 
young visitor to it. 

“All right, Burleigh, let me hear 
that beautiful Negro music of yours,” 
said the host. “Sing it the way thev 
sing it in the South, and don’t mind 
the birds—they will sing along with 
you, or perhaps they will just listen 
The Negro sat down at the piano. 
While his fingers wove soft har 
monies, tones of haunting beauty 
poured from his rich baritone voice 
— tones of pain and pleading, of hope 
and the promised land of a grieving 
people. 

The little Czech children were 
huddled together in a corner, their 
mouths open with wonder. Even the 
thrushes were back in their open 
cages quiet, listening. 

There were tears in the Czech’s 
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eyes as the anguished words and notes 
of Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen filled the study. 

With the ringing outcry of Go 
Down, Moses! the Czech telt some- 
thing of his own people’s long battle 
for the right to be tree A plea tor 
redress seemed to well up trom the 
heart of a whole poeple. 

Then a soaring mood of piety came 
over the singer. Words and music 
now seemed to rise like cathedral 
spires, reaching out into space tor a 
helping hand. 

For the first time in his life the 
Czech was listening to Swing Low, 
Sweet Chariot. This song, with its 
haunting beauty, was to burn deep 
into his memory. . . 

“Thank you, Burleigh! That was 
splendid!” exclaimed the Czech, put- 
ting an arm about the Negro’s shoul- 
ders. “Those songs of your people are 
what America needs for a great school 
ot music. 


“They are tender, passionate, sol- 
emn, religious, merry — they have 
everything. The music of your great 
country must be founded upon them.” 

“But how are they to reach the 
musicians and composers . . the 
people, sir?” asked the Negro youth. 

“You must give them to the world,” 
said the Czech. “They must be 
dressed up in good arrangements and 
prepared for wide circulation. Amer. 
icans must learn them by heart as a 
true heritage of their culture . 
this music must find its way into the 
schools, 

“Burleigh, these songs are the 
flower of American folk art. They 
come from a hard life and a burning 
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need tor the promise of a better day. 
They must sing their message into 
everybody’s heart.” 

Out of that private New York re- 
cital of 55 vears ago grew a warm 
friendship between the great Czech 
composer Antonin Dvorak and the 
Negro baritone Happy T. Burleigh. 
who was to become famous as a 
pioneer arranger of his people’s tolk 
songs. 

Thus the House on 17th Street was 
the birthplace, 1t not of the Negro 
spirituals, which were cradled in the 
hopes and hardships of a beaten peo- 
ple, then ot the arrangements that 
carried them over the length and 
breadth of the land—and beyond. 


In that house a great composer gave 
his blessings to America’s proudest 
musical possession. And in that same 
house was also born one of the great- 
est of all compositions — the New 
World Symphony. 

For shortly atter that visit, with 
the Negro songs still ringing in his 
ears, Antonin Dvorak jotted down his 
first ideas tor a new symphony — a 
symphony that would catch the 
warmth and throb of this great new 
land . . . with its Negro and Indian 
legacy. 

Night after night, while his wife 
and children slept and the bird cages 
were quiet, Dvork toiled over his new 
score. Through the window of his 
study his eye caught the shadows ot 
the National Conservatory of Music 
a tew doors down the street—the new 
school that its founder Mrs. Jeannette 
Thurber had brought him over trom 
Prague to direct. 

America was good to this rugged, 
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liberty-loving Czech. It was broaden- 
ing his outlook and giving him a taste 
of a new freedom. It was sharpen- 
ing his hope for the liberation of his 
own land. Everyone here was friend- 
ly and helpful. 

The annual pay of $15,000 at the 
Conservatory was incredibly good tor 
a man who was paid only $600 in 
Prague. And his pupils worshipped 
him, pupils like this hard-working 
young Negro Burleigh—so poor that 
he was obliged to sleep at the Conser- 
vatory. 

Pupils like Harry Rowe Shelley, 
who was showing quite a turn for 
composition and who might one day 
make a name for himself in Amer- 
ican music. 

One day this same Shelley dropped 
in at the House on 17th Street on his 
way home from the Conservatory. An 
agitated sleepless-looking Dvorak 
greeted him at the door. Behind him 
the thrushes were at their ceaseless 
chatter, reinforced by the young 
Dvorak choir. 

“Shelley, my dear boy!” cried the 
excited Czech. “You are just in time 
for the premiere of the greatest music 
I ever wrote! I finished it only twen- 


ty minutes ago. Sit down, sit down,. 


please!” 

Dvorak went to the piano. Still in 
his shirtsleeves, he began playing the 
slow movement from his new sym- 
phony—the Largo, warm with nos- 
talgia and yearning, that was to be- 
come one of the world’s most be- 
loved melodies. 

Suddenly, with a throbbing voice, 
Dvorak sang out the great theme, 
his neck veins taut, his eyes bulging. 
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Shelley saw the Czech’s whole body 
quiver as the melody rang out in pas- 
sionate fervor. 

Excitedly, Dvorak turned to his 
audience of one: “Is it not beautiful 
music?” 

“It is heavenly!” blurted out Shel- 
ley when he found his voice. “That 
melody must have come to you in a 
dream or a trance, after a flash ot 
divine inspiration!” 

When Shelley left, Dvorak re. 
turned to the score on the piano 
rack. He leafed back several pages 
to the first movement to a friendly 
second theme in G major. As he 
hummed it softly to himself. the 
memory of the young Negro singer 
seemed to fill the room, 

His fingers grazed through the 
passage on the keys, and he wonder- 
ed how it would sound in the orch- 
estral score as the flute chanted it, 
and the violins surged in to follow 
suit. 

For here was the opening phrase of 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, fastened 
on to a symphony that in a few years 
would carry it—and the land of its 
origin—to every corner of the earth. 

At 327 East 17th Street—now a re- 
modelled house, with a garden that 
once felt the touch of a gifted hand 
—a memorial plaque reads:— 

THE FAMOUS CZECH COM. 
POSER ANTONIN DVORAK — 
1841-1904 — LIVED IN THIS 
HOUSE FROM 1892 UNTIL 18% 

Lived—and sang of a new world 
and its people. A foreigner with a 
great love for the common people ot 


all lands had pointed the way. 
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The story of an Englishwoman’s adventures 
in jail while viewing American democracy 


By Edmund Autrobus 


ARGARET GOOSEY, an Eng- 

lish girl jailed by Goochland 
County, Va., for living with a Negro 
GI whom she came to America to 
marry, has returned to England via 
Ellis Island. 

Although almost ignored by papers 
in this country, Miss Goosey’s adven. 
tures in Goochland occupied a good 
deal of space in the London Daily 
Express (circulation 3,500,000) last 
December. The Express, which scoop- 
ed the other British papers, started 
the ball rolling by splashing across 
its front page Woman Jailed tor 
Going to GI and went on to say that 
Margaret Goosey ot Wellingboro, 
Northants. was serving six months in 
an American jail tor her love of a 
Negro. The Goochland prosecuting 
attorney was quoted in the subhead 
as saying. Love for a Negro “Inad- 
missible.” 


Despite postwar austerities, the 
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British press thought it a human 
story worth a few columns of their 
four-page paper space. The London 
Daily Mail. strongest competitor ot 
the Daily Express, assigned a re- 
porter to misrepresent himselt as Miss 
Goosey’s brother in order to interview 
her in prison over the trans-Atlantic 
phone and even the conservative Lon- 
don Times called Goochland about it. 

I went down to Goochland expect- 
ing the county seat would be a slat- 
ternly place squatting around a sordid 
courthouse. But it turned out to be 
beautiful. The shaded brick court- 
house with its two white columns is 
set on a piedmont against a backdrop 
of rolling green hills cut across by a 
narrow blue ribbon ot river. 

It was a balmy day and the trees 
in the South’s late autumn had scat- 
tered a bed of brown, crinkled leaves 
over the courthouse lawns and path- 
ways. J. C. Knibb, the Common- 
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wealth Attorney tor Goochland Coun- 
ty who dubbed Miss Goosey’s love 
“inadmissible,” occupied a_ pleasant 
two-story building with a fine view to 
the left of the courthouse. 

It was out of this pleasant back- 
ground that the story of Thomas 
Johnson and his GI “bride” Margaret 
Goosey emerged, a story lacking in- 
trinsic violence, but one which points 
a moral much closer to the reality of 
Southern life than a lynching or a 
race riot. 

Margaret Goosey and Thomas 
Johnson were arrested in November, 
1947, for “unlawful fornication” and 
the salient facts revealed at their trial 
were as follows: 

Margaret, a 31-year-old Welling- 
boro shoe factory worker, met 26- 


year-old Thomas Johnson in 1945 
when he was stationed in England. 
They went to the town dances and 
movies together and into the homes 
of English friends without bar or re- 


straint. Margaret’s mother thought 
Johnson “one of the nicest boys I’ve 
ever met.” Margaret told him she 
would like to marry him and live in 
America. 

He avoided a definite answer and, 
according to his attorney, hoped she 
would forget about it. But he gave 
her no rational reason why she 
, should, and she didn’t. Johnson went 
to Germany with his outfit and 
Margaret wrote long, lively letters to 
his mother in Fife, a colored com- 
munity 15 miles from Goochland 
Courthouse, and got friendly letters 
back. 


When Johnson returned home on 
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his discharge he found a request trom 
Margaret for him to write a letter 
for presentation to the immigration 
authorities stating that he intended to 
marry her if she were given a visa 
to the U. S. A. This Johnson did, 
perhaps with a vague idea that he 
could, in a pinch, settle down with 
Margaret in a Northern state. The 
white magistrate in Goochland county 
who made an affidavit for him said 
that he assumed that this was John- 
son’s idea. 

Margaret got her visa, signed by 
an American official working at the 
American Embassy in London, It 
stated that she was traveling to 
America for a year’s visit for the ex- 
press purpose of marrying a colored 
man in Virginia. Of this official J. 
C. Knibb said to me, “I don’t know 
what state he was from, but don’t 
tell me he didn’t know that a nigger 
can’t marry a white woman in Vir 
ginia.” Most Goochlanders say Miss 
Goosey should have been warned. 

Last June Margaret arrived in Fife, 
saying simply, “Here I am.” She had 
flown to New York at her own ex- 
pense and then taken train and bus 
to the South. Johnson and his family 
welcomed her, no one knows with 
what mixed feelings, and for two 
months she lived with them. 

After a while Margaret’s life fol- 
lowed a usual domestic pattern: she 
couldn’t get on with her “in-laws.” 
The climax came one morning when 
Mrs. Johnson fried two chickens, 
wrapped them up and took them to 
church. “I’ve only had chicken twice 
in my life,” said Margaret, “and I 
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didn’t get any” In a fury she walked 
out of the house and tound her way 
to Goochland Courthouse. There she 
told the welfare officer she wanted 
to be sent home. She was tired of 
America. “Your houses are dirty,” 
she said. “and even in England where 
we're supposed to be starving we eat 
better than you do here.” 

The welfare officer asked where 
she was living, and at Margaret’s re- 
ply hit the ceiling and rushed next 
door to notify J. C. Knibb, Gooch. 
land’s prosecuting attorney. Knibb 
asked Margaret if she hadn’t been 
told about the economic standing of 
the Negroes before leaving England. 
She said. definitely, “No.” 

They then asked her if she knew 
it was against the law for a white 
woman and a Negro to marry in 
Virginia. This seemed to her beside 
the point. She had a visa signed by 
an official in London, an American, 
which said in black and white that 
she was going to America to marry a 
Negro. This was probably one of the 
tew official papers this tough slum 
girl had ever possessed, and its valid- 
ity was as real as her birth certificate. 

The visa helped bolster her original 
conception of America as a tree black 
and white society, an idea which she 
obstanately retused to abandon. She 
was mad at Johnson for not having 
provided a good home or a marriage 
license. Johnson had told her that 
this was impossible but she had re- 
tused to believe him. When he had 
offered to go North and get a job 
in a place where she could join him 
later, she had suspected he would 
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walk out on her. 

Knibb had Margaret examined by 
a court psvchiatrist—who pronounced 
her “quite normal.” No charge was 
preferred against Johnson. but Knibb 
issued a verbal order that the couple 
should not see or contact each other 
in Virginia and through the weltare 


office he secured Miss Goosev a job 


as a houseworker in Richmond. 30 
miles away. 


A letter was then written to the 
British consul in Baltimore recuest 
ing passage back to England tor 
Margaret. She had no tunds. The 
British consul turned the request 
over to the American immigration 
people who. more or less promptly. 
sent it back. The case was ping 
ponged this way for some weeks and 
finally it ended up in the files of the 
U. S. Immigration Service last Sep- 
tember. 

Meantime Margaret had found con. 
tentment ot a sort in Richmond. She 
liked her job and the welfare worker 
used to visit her and they'd go out 
shopping together. After two months, 
however. she decided there was no 
good reason why she shouldn’t visit 
Johnson over one week end. Some- 
one saw them on a bus together. 
Knibb was tipped off and the sheriff 
arrested them both at 11:30 p.m. at 
the Johnsons’ home. 

A forma! charge of “unlawful for- 
nication” was filed against them. In 
Virginia this charge carries a maxt- 
mum penalty of 12 months in jail 
and a $500 fine. with a provision that 
the crime is to be considered more 
serious if the fornication is “with one 
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whom one is forbidden by law to 
marry.” 

A lawyer named P. A. Smith enters 
the picture now. Pal Smith, as he is 
known locally, has the traditional 
prejudice toward the Negro but 
Negroes who can’t pay for legal ad- 
vice have come to depend on him a 
good deal, as they did on his father 
before him. He served as Johnson’s 
attorney. 

Knibb wanted Johnson jailed for 
six months and fined $200. Smith 
told the judge that this was unfair 
considering the special circumstances 
of the case. 

Although Kaibb wanted to make 
“an example” of Johnson, the judge 
placed him on probation for 12 
months. Margaret Goosey was placed 


in protective custody on a state de- 
tention farm where she was to stay 
until the immigration authorities got 
around to returning her to England. 


Throughout the trial everyone’s 
hostility seemed directed at the Fed- 
eral Government, not at Miss Goosey 
or Johnson. The defense was that 
the Federal Government, with its 
orientation of the Negro in the Army, 
had led Thomas into an illusion of 
equal footing. But it wasn’t John- 
son’s fault. He was really a good 
fellow. M. S. Bowles, the local grocer, 
.. came forward gladly to put up bond 
for him. “Why not,” he said, “he’s a 
good colored boy.” 

Both prosecutor Knibb and defense 
attorney Smith had the same basic 
Southern view toward the Negro, but 
there was a differencewin degree. 
Smith, threatening to take the case 
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to a higher court if the appeal were 
not granted, seemed aware ot the con- 
flict between the Constitution and 
the Southern law. 

Margaret Goosey sat in court and 
watched the proceedings like a dis 
passionate visitor from Mars. Weeks 
before, she had decided to go back 
to England. “If Thomas wants to 
marry me he can join me there.” 
The Virginia law remained a mys 
tery to her. 

Her story told in the Daily Express 
had an odd effect in Goochland. 
Knibb received a letter from an irate, 
retired British major in Salisbury, 
England, upbraiding him for mis 
treating British womanhood. Knibb 
was hurt. He was trying to protect 
a foreign white woman from a situa 
tion which was distasteful to him and 
being extraordinary courteous about 
it. Further insult was added when 
another letter arrived from England 
with the address, “Goochland” cross 
ed out and a pencil note added, “Or 
is it Goofland: I’m not sure.” 

Smarting from this remote British 
criticism, Knibb said that Margaret 
was very well treated at the Women’s 
State Detention Farm. “It’s as good 
as any college,” he appealed earnestly. 
The State Farm’s buildings do, as 
Knibb insisted, give the impression 
of a college campus. There are no 
armed guards. And Margaret was 
not made to feel like a jailbird. She 
had her own room and worked seven 
and a half hours in the garment de- 
partment. Except for the corn bread 
Margaret liked the food very much. 
In jail, ironically, she found condi- 
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tions more nearly as she had hoped to 
find them in America. 

I heard nothing sordid or unkind 
said about Miss Goosey during my 
stay in Goochland. She had won a 
special kind of status in the county. 
The inhabitants had seemed to look 
upon her with a kind of wonder. One 
gentleman told me in a rare display 
of regional split personality: “She’s 
something like an intellectual who 
thinks black and white are the same.” 

While she was on Ellis Island, 


Texas Detour 


awaiting deportation, Margaret 
Goosey was held virtually incom. 
municado. W. F. Watkins, local di- 
rector of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, said no interviews 
would be permitted. So no one 
knows what Margaret thought ot 
black and white a couple of weeks 
ago as she sailed down bay on the 
S.S. Washington, bound for England, 
past the Statue of Liberty. 
Copyright, PM (March 7, 1948) 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG, greatest ot the Negro trumpeters, who 


started his rise on Chicago’s South Side a quarter of a century 
ago, has been so successful with his All-Stars that his manager 
arranged a tour of Texas for them. There was a proviso. how- 
ever, that trombonist Jack Teagarden, being white. be dropped 
from the mixed group for the Texas tour. 

Armstrong promptly turned down the tour, insisting that 
Teagarder remain with the band. 

Said Armstrong: “I’d look awfully smart, wouldn't |—a 
colored man telling a white man he couldn’t play in Texas!” 


— 
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260—STORY OF THE NEGRO by Arna Bontemps (Knopf $3). Starting 
with the intent of writing a juvenile history on U. S. Negroes, author 
Bontemps was carried away with the dramatic saga of colored Americans. 
The result is a magnificent chronicle that is must reading for anyone 
who seeks a rounded picture of the Negro’s role in the world. Especially 
exciting as well as very informative is Bontemp’s presentation of Negro 
traditions in Africa. perhaps the best job to date in showing the rich 
background that Negroes can point to with pride. 


261—NEGRO VOICES IN AMERICAN FICTION by HucH Morris GLoster 
(U. of North Carolina Press $3.50). This study of colored novelists has 
been a long-needed work but unfortunately has been approached by 
Hampton English professor Gloster with a too-pedantic, somewhat-encyclo- 
pedic method. The recital of the history of Negro writing from its earliest 
days up to 1940 plus the rehash of book plots is often trying, dull reading. 
Gloster could have brought his book up to date a bit more by discussing 
some of the more recent books since 1940. 


262—FOLK SONG U.S.A. by JOHN AND ALAN Lomax (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce $6). A genuine treat is this wonderfully-edited collection of the 
best folk songs of the land. The hefty volume not only includes a flock 
of favorite tunes but the dramatic story of how they first were written, 
how first discovered. It is amazing how many owe their origins to amateur 
Negro musicians who picked up the tunes as well as wrote them and then 
spread their popularity around the nation. Don’t miss this book if you 
can possibly afford the stiff price. . 


263—ZULU WOMAN by Resecca HourwicH ReyHER (Columbia U. Press 
$3). The physical and psychological problems of an African Negro girl 
who is one of the 65 wives of a Zulu king are set forth with dignity 
and understanding in this engrossing volume. It is one of the best studies 
ever made of polygamy and is especially noteworthy in that the subject 
was one of the first women ever to obtain a divorce because of her 
rebellion against too many competitive wives. 


264—MEMPHIS DOWN IN DIXIE by Siietps McILWAINE (Dutton $4.50). 

To find anti-Negro drivel such as appears in this book is again a sign 

of the need for civilization to come to Dixie, The author, now a teacher 44 
at an Albany, N. Y. college, has included in his story of Memphis much4@? 
about the Negro, but most of it is sickening stuff such as bits about the 
“Negroid handicap” of a racial odor or his passage about “the favorite 
Negro tool for murder, an ice pick.” This is again one of those patron- 

izing, nauseating Dixie documents. 
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265—MY OWN STORY by Jackie Rosinson (Greenberg $2). Far above 
the usual low level of star athletes personal chronicles of experiences is 
this new book by the Dodger who was the first Negro in big league 
baseball. Perhaps the main reason is that Jackie has a lot more to say, 
far more to disclose even though his style of saying it is not exactly a 
stellar performance. His story of Jim Crow run-ins, his contacts with 
top-ranking stars is dramatic and exciting as well as revealing. 


267—SOMETHING’S GOT TO GIVE by Marion Harcrove (William Sloane 
$3).. This is the first novel by the highly successful author of the wartime 
best seller that jibed at GI adventures. Like others who haven’t been 
able to find their way in the peace. Hargrove flounders about with his 
farcial tale of radio writers and their troubles with commercials and press 
agents. Funny in spots, the novel at most is slight, slovenly stuff obviously 
designed to reach a pulp-minded audience. 


268—PEONY by Peart S. Buck (John Day $3). The always-consistent, 
always-conscientious Miss Buck again comes through with an enthralling 
novel about China that proves not only her grasp for the mood of the 
country but also her unquestioned ability as producer of top-rate fiction. 
Her romantic story of a Chinese servant girl, her love for a man she 
can’t marry and her fight to have him marry someone of her own choice 
has undertones of racial minority problems with its handling of the 
Jewish angle. Definitely worth putting on your list of books not to miss. 


269—A RUSSIAN JOURNAL by JoHN STEINBECK with photos by ROBERT 
Capa (Viking $3.75). Determined to get a view of the Russian people 
that can’t be found in the hysterical headlines of American newspapers, 
the noted novelist and photographer journeyed to the Soviets to mirror 
the human side of that nation. Although their report has its shallow 
points and more could be expected from the pictures, essentially it is a 
competent if not complete report on the Russians that is worthy of a 
careful hearing. 
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THE 


WORLD’S STRONGEST MAN 


By Raymond Schuessler 


EIGHTLIFTING is the old- 

est, strangest, most excruciat- 
ing and least known sport in the 
world. Not one out of 100 persons 
could correctly define the methods or 
procedure of this sport, but one thing 
is certain. Its heavyweight champion 
can indisputably lay claim to that 
most fabulous distinction—the strong- 
est man in the world. If there is 
anyone disputing that claim, let him 
step up and toss 400 pounds over his 
head. 

John Davis, dapper, moustached, 
genial U. S. Negro, who has beaten 
the barbells out of the world’s best 
heavyweights, smashing all existing 
world records in the process, is the 


Dapper John Davis is king of the muscle men 


Condensed from Toronto Star 


present monarch. Not as publicized 
as Joe Louis, Davis has yet amazed 
the far corners of the world with his 
superhuman exploits. 

The extraordinary career of this 
bronze muscle man, who has to be 
seen to be believed, was climaxed at 
the recent world championships held 
in Philadelphia where he scored the 
highest total ever recorded in the 
history of the game, a_ sensational 
1,003 pounds. 

Before this feat can be appreciated 
some knowledge of this game, which 
not so many years ago was regarded 
as something clinical, is needed. A 
weightlifting meet is divided into 
three rounds in which three different 
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methods are used to elevate a weight 
overhead—the press, the snatch and 
the clean and jerk. 

In the press, a weight is taken to 
the shoulders and then pushed over- 
head by the sole power of the arms. 
The snatch is a movement from the 
floor completely overhead in one 
sweeping movement. The clean and 
jerk is a movement first to the chest, 
a pause, and then a vicious “jerk” by 
which the weight is thrown overhead. 
The total of these lifts decides the 
winner. The ordinary office worker 
may lift from 90 to 120 pounds over 
his head while the stevedore might 
do 150. The weights Davis uses 
they could not budge off the floor. 


As in the world of international 
politics where U. S. and Russian in- 
interests are in competition, Davis and 
the Russian heavyweight lifter, Kut- 
senko, are battling for world suprem- 
acy in the field of barbells. The feud 
began in 1946 at the world’s cham- 
pionship held in Paris. The match 
was a lulu. All the nations battled 
for some 14 consecutive hours before 
the contest tied in points between the 
U. S. and Russia, finally narrowed 
down to the anchor men, Davis and 
Kutsenko, 


The Cossack butcher boy succeeded 
nervously with 275 pounds in the 
press: Davis calmly pushed up 297. In 
the snatch, Kutsenko succeeded with 
275 while Davis ripped 303 pounds 
to arm’s length for a new world 
record. The final lift was anticlima- 
tic Kutsenko jerked 363 and Davis 
who could have done much more 
nonchalantly shoved up 358, giving 
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him a total of 958 to Kutsenko’s 913 
and enabled the U. S. to beat Russia 
11 points to 9. 


The Russians refused to enter the 
1947 meet but wired that Kutsenko 
had broken the world’s record in the 
jerk with 377. Davis merely smiled: 
“Keep the wires open.” His new rec- 
ords of 385 jerk and 308 snatch were 
forwarded. 


At an important match while the 
rest of the lifters are nervously warm- 
ing up, Davis who sleeps 10 hours a 
day, will be curled up like a 220 
pound cat in the corner of the dress- 
ing room napping peacefully. 

“Hey, Gang,” someone will dis- 
turb him, “you’re up.” 

With an impatient yawn, the hu- 
man derrick will post an unbeatable 
score and often as not, be on his 
way home before the trophies are 
distributed. 

World championships are nothing 
new to Davis. He won his first nine 
years ago when he was 17 and since 
has garnered two more, hundreds of 
local and national titles, as well as 
the Canadian and Hawaiian national 
cups. 


A former subway guard and now 
a street car motorman, John lives in 
Brooklyn with his pretty wife Louise, 
whose 150 pounds he can toss over- 
head with one arm. 


For the last ten years he has trained 
five or six times a week. Such gar- 
gantuan exertions naturally incite a 
gargantuan appetite — fiveppound 
steaks for dinner to this bull of 
energy, who begins his days with a 
dozen eggs. 


He is not a mentally impoverished 
musclehead either as some people 
seem to regard strong men. World 


affairs make up his favorite reading 
while his greatest interest outside of 
tossing iron wheels around is music— 
Rachmaninoff and Beethoven. 

- As urban as he is tranquil, he has 
never been known to protest a ref- 
eree’s decision and though he often 


does not exert himselt, lifting only 
enough to win, he can be stirred to 
superhuman efforts as the boys at the 
Brooklyn gym well know who have 
witnessed his unofficial spree ot 322 
press, 317 snatch and 405 jerk! Per. 
haps he might be forced to such et- 
forts when he meets the rapidly im- 
proving Kutsenko at the Olvmpics 
this year. 


Drummer Boy 


NEW ORLEANS, “capital” of the South, a city where the 
color line is drawn in indelible ink, has a Negro hero who once 
ranked with Confederate General P. G. T. Beauregard and 
chess-wizard Paul Morphy as a public figure. 

Jordon B. Noble was born in 1796 in Georgia and was 
brought to New Orleans as a child. Late Nineteenth Century 
citizens knew well the story of “Old Jordan,” a revered old man, 
who as a boy enlisted in Andrew Jackson’s army and in 1815 
served on the plains of Chalmette where the rattle of his drum 
was heard amid the din of the Battle of New Orleans, where 
Jackson repulsed an overconfident British army. At the public 
celebration of the great victory, the Negro drummer boy was 
honored along with Jackson and Jean Lafitte, the pirate who 
was ‘granted amnesty for his part in repulsing the British in 
vasion. 

Noble stayed with the army and served in the Florida Ever 
glades under General P. F. Smith and in the Mexican War with 
New Orleans’ famed Washington Artillery. In 1863, Noble. 
nearly seventy years old and a veteran already of three wars 
organized a Negro command, the Native Guards, and _ served 
under the notorious General Ben “Spoon” Butler, commandant 
of Union occupation forces in the Crescent City. 

After the Civil War, “Old Jordan” frequently gave enter. 
tainments of “field music” on the historic drum that he had 
carried throughout his military service. He was one of the 
“stars” of the world-wide Cotton Centennial Exposition held 
in New Orleans in 1884-85. 

Noble died in 1890. and his obituary in the Daily Picayune. 
which rarely published death notices of Negroes, ran nearly 4 
column. 
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Benjamin Banneker won fame for his almanac 
and ordinary good sense during colonial days 


By Saul Padover 


Condensed from New Republic 


NE OF the uncommon Amer- 
icans of the eighteenth century 
is a man so neglected today that 

the Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, which lists the great and the not- 
so-great of the past, does not bother 
to include him. Yet he is a far worth- 
ier and more interesting figure than 
many of the second-rate politicians 
who clutter the pages ot official biog- 
raphy. Many of the Founding Fath- 
ers knew and respected his work. Jef- 
ferson admired him and helped to 
make his reputation. Washington’s 
Administration appointed him to a 
tederal post. The name of this man, 
a fine scientist and mathematician, is 
Benjamin Banneker. He was a Negro. 

Banneker’s life is an American 
story, and his origins fit the pattern. 
Though he himself was born free, his 
father had been a slave; his grand- 
father was an African prince and his 
grandmother an English maidservant. 

Sometime around 1692 a white 
woman, Mollie Welsh (or Welch), 
bought a slave named Bannaky, a dig- 


SAUL PADOVER is an editorial writer 
for PM and recently wrote a biography of 
Thomas Jefferson. 
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nified and intelligent man of royal 
African descent and of “very agree- 
able presence.” Mollie herself had 
been, in effect, a white slave. An Eng- 
lish farm maid, she had been accused 
of stealing a pail of milk and sen- 
tenced to be shipped to America. Un- 
able to pay her passage, she was in- 
dentured to a Maryland tobacco 
planter for seven years. When her 
time was up, she had managed to save 
enough money to buy a small planta- 
tion and two slaves, one of whom was 
Bannaky. 

The blond Mollie—‘a person of 
exceedingly fair complexion and mod- 
erate mental powers’’—was attracted 
to her handsome slave, gave him his 
liberty and soon thereafter married 
him. They had four children, one of 
whom, Mary, also married an African 
slave after giving him his freedom 
and her family’s surname, then Angli- 
cized to Banneker (also spelled Ban- 
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naker), Benjamin was a child of this 
union. 

Benjamin Banneker was raised on 
his parents’ 120-acre farm (bought 
for 17,000 pounds of tobacco) at Elli- 
cott’s Mill, near Baltimore. He was 
the favorite grandchild of Mollie, 
who, moved by the boy’s intelligence 
and eagerness for books, taught him 
all she knew, mostly stories from the 
Bible and religious exercises. She en- 
couraged Benjamin to attend a small 
neighboring school, where he learned 
to read and write. That was the extent 
of his formal schooling. 

Despite his obvious mental gifts, 
further education was out of the ques- 
tion for him, even though he was a 
freeman. There was, in fact, little dif- 
ference in the treatment accorded 


colored people, regardless of status. 
Moreau de St. Mery, a Frenchman 


who toured the United States in the 
administration of President Washing- 
ton, was shocked by the widespread 
misery and unhappiness of the Negro 
population. ‘Free men of color,” he 
wrote in his American Journey, “are 
no better treated than the slaves, ex- 
cept for the fact that no one is allowed 
to beat them.” 


Benjamin Banneker had better luck 
than most. He was not only compara- 
tively well-to-do, but he was also for- 
tunate in his near neighbors. From his 
father he inherited 72 acres, which he 
.. operated as a prosperous farm, grow- 
ing fruit and raising cattle and bees. 
But his greatest blessing was the Elli- 
cotts. This was a family of cultured 
Quakers whose characters were free 
of the vulgarity of race prejudice and 
whose minds were open to the liberal 
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and scientific ideas of the day. The 
brothers Ellicott—Andrew, Benjamin 
and George, the first two of whom 
later became the surveyors of the Dis. 
trict of Columbia and helped to 
lay out the city of Washington—be. 
friended their neighbor Banneker in 
every possible way. 

The Ellicotts liked the way Ban. 
neker ran his tarm and they liked 
his quiet dignity, his gentle manners 
and his air of philosophical serenity, 
But what impressed them most was 
his intellectual curiosity and scientific 
bent. Untaught, and possessing virtu- 
ally no books, Banneker showed him- 
self to be an accurate observer of 
natural phenomena and a brilliant 
mathematician. Heaven only knows 
what he would have turned out to be 
had he been trained. The Ellicotts. 
who settled near Banneker’s farm 
when the latter was in his forties’, did 
what they could to encourage his sci- 
entific interests. They lent him a few 
precious books—Mayer’s Tables, Fer- 
guson’s Astronomy, Leadbetter’s Lu- 
nar Tables—which Banneker absorbed 
hungrily and with such success that 
he surprised the Ellicotts by finding 
flaws and suggesting accurate correc: 
tions in some of the astronomical 
charts. 


His mathematical reputation soon 
spread through the countryside and 
farmers came to him with brain-teas- 
ing puzzles as well as practical prob- 
lems. Banneker himself liked to com- 
pose difficult puzzles for his friends. 
Here is one he wrote in rhyme and 
submitted to George Ellicott; it has a 
flavor which age does not stale: 
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A Cooper and Vintner sat down for a 
talk, 


Both being so groggy that neither could 
walk, 

Says Cooper to Vintner, “I’m the first of 
my trade, 

There’s no kind of vessel, but what | 
have made a” 

“Then,” says the Vintner, “you’re the 
man for me, 

Make me a vessel if we can agree. 

The top and the bottom diameter define, 

To bear that proportion as fifteen to 
nine, 

Thirty-five inches are just what I crave, 

No more and no less, in the depth will 
1 have; 

Just thirty-nine gallons this vessel must 
hold— 

[hen 1 will reward you with silver or 
gold— 

Give me your promise, my honest old 
friend?” 

‘I'll make it tomorrow, that you may 
depend!” 

So the next day the Cooper his work to 
discharge, 

Soon made the new vessel, but made it 
too large; 

He took out some staves, which made it 
too small. 

And then cursed the vessel, the Vintner 
and all. 

He beat on his breast, “By the Powers!” 
—he swore, 

He never would work at his trade any 
more. 

Now my worthy friend, find out, if you 
can, 

The vessel’s dimensions and comfort the 
man!” 
(Solution: the vessel must be 24.75 

inches in the greater diameter and 

14.8476 inches in the lesser diameter.) 


Banneker’s intellectual gifts were 
matched by his manual skill. With in- 
finite patience and with the use of 
only a pocket knife, he constructed a 
wooden clock of unusual precision. It 
tan for years and was one of the mar- 
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vels of the neighborhood. 

A change seemed to come over him 
in his late fifties. He was still a bache- 
lor and did his own cooking and tarm 
chores, but more and more he was 
seen lying on the ground for hours, 
especially at night, gazing at the sky. 
Neighbors, who also saw him take 
drink, shook their heads and said 
what a pity, such a fine man was go- 
ing to the dogs in his old age. Actu- 
ally, however, it was not laziness but 
astronomy that accounted for his be- 
ing supine so much of the time. He 
had developed a passion for the 
heavenly bodies and devoted himself 
to observing the stars. In 1789 he ac- 
curately calculated the solar eclipse. 


Early in 1791 a great honor came 
to Banneker. The President of the 
United States, through his Secretary 
of State, Thomas Jefferson, appointed 
him to the commission to survey the 
District of Columbia. This was done 
at the behest of Major Andrew Elli- 
cott, who, with Major L’Enfant, was 
a member of the commission 


Jefferson was delighted at the 
choice of Banneker because he had 
long been unhappy about the moral 
aspects of slavery. Banneker’s appoint- 
ment, he told a friend, would prove 
to the world that the lack of higher 
talents observed in Negroes was 
“merely the effect of their degraded 
condition, and not proceeding from 
any difference in the structure of the 
parts on which intellect depends.” In 
other words, Banneker was to be a 
living demonstration that Negroes 
were inherently capable of the same 
intellectual exertions as white people. 
As the first Negro scientist to occupy 
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a professional federal post, Banne- 
ker’s appointment was thus probably 
one of the earliest blows struck at the 
moral foundations of slavery in the 


United States. 

On March 12, 1791, the George- 
town Weekly Ledger announced the 
arrival of Ellicott and L’Enfant, ac- 
companied by “Benjamin Banneker, 
an Ethiopian . . . surveyor and astron- 
omer.” A Negro scientist was news, 
and Banneker was acutely sensitive to 
his position, He was aware that not 
only he but the whole colored race in 
America was on trial, and he felt that 
he must be more circumspect and 
modest than ever. 

As it turned out, he was treated 
with great consideration. People stared 
at the medium-sized black surveyor 
who wore a broad-brimmed beaver 
hat and talked like a gentleman, but 


they soon got accustomed to him. His 
own colleagues, the commissioners 


and surveyors, treated him with 
marked respect and courtesy. They in- 
vited him to eat at the same table with 
them, but he firmly declined. They 
compromised by eating in the same 
room, at different tables. Everybody 
agreed with Jefferson’s description of 
him as a “very worthy and respect- 
able member of society’’"—a comment 
which, in an age when gentlemen 
ruled, was no small compliment. Ban- 
neker did sit in on conferences with 
his colleagues and joined them in 
* potations, but not liberally. “I feared 
to trust myself even with wine,” he 
later told some of his friends—smil- 
ingly, “lest it should steal away the 
little sense I have.” 

Though self-effacing and tactful, 
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Banneker felt deeply the humiliations 
suffered by Negroes. In the intervals 
of his leisure in Georgetown he had, 
at the instigation of Ellicott, composed 


an almanac for the year 1792 and sent 
a copy of it to Thomas Jefterson, 
known friend of science and of lib. 
erty. Accompanying the almanac was 
a letter which reveals the stored-up 
bitterness in Banneker’s soul. To the 
author of the Declaration of | Inde. 
pendence who had written that all 
men are created equal, the Negro sci- 
entist wrote bitterly: 

“We are a race of beings who have 
long laboured under the abuse and 
censure of the world. .. . We have 
long been considered rather as brutish 
than human, and scarcely capable of 
mental endowments. 

“Sir, [hope . . . that you are a man 
far less inflexible in sentiments of this 
nature than many others, that you are 
measurably friendly and well disposed 
toward us.... 

“Now, Sir .. . apprehend that your 
sentiments are concurrent with mine, 
which are that our universal Father 
hath given being to us all... . 

“But, Sir, how pitiable it is to reflect 
that, although you were so fully con- 
vinced of the benevolence of the 
Father of mankind . . . that you 
should at the same time counteract 
His mercies in detaining by fraud and 
violence so numerous a part of my 
brethren under groaning captivity and 
cruel oppression.” 

The letter must have made Jefferson 
the slave-owner squirm, but Jeffer- 
son the democrat was impressed. He 
sent the almanac to his friend Con- 
dorcet, the secretary of the Academy 
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of Sciences in Paris, to prove that 


color was no bar to brains (‘‘] am 
happy to inform you that we have 
now in the United States a Negro... 
who is a very respectable mathemati- 
cian”), and to Banneker he wrote a 
letter in which he repeated his con- 
viction that Negroes were not inher- 
ently inferior beings. 

“Nobody,” the Secretary of State 
insisted, “wishes more than | do to 
see such proofs as you exhibit, that 
nature has given to our black breth- 
ren, talents equal to those of the other 
colors of men, and that the appear- 
ance of a want of them is owing 
merely to the degraded condition of 
their existence, both in Africa and 
America. | can add with truth, that 
nobody wishes more ardently to see a 
yood system commenced for raising 
the condition both of their body and 
mind to what it ought to be.” The 
letter was signed, “With great esteem, 
Sir, your most obedient humble serv- 


Others were impressed by his al- 
manac. In revolutionary Paris Con- 
dorcet spread his reputation as a 
brilliant “African astronomer” and in 
conservative Baltimore James Mc- 
Henry found him a publisher. The 
support of the eminent McHenry, a 
signer of the Constitution and later 
Secretary of War in the cabinets of 
Washington and Adams, was inval- 
uable, In a letter to the publishers 
(Goddard and Angel) McHenry 
spoke enthusiastically of Banneker’s 
work and said that he considered “this 
Negro as a fresh proof that the pow- 
ers of the mind are disconnected with 
the color of the skin, or, in other 
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words, a striking contradiction to Mr 
Hume's doctrine, that the Negroes are 
naturally inferior to the whites and 
unsusceptible of attainments in arts 
and sciences.” 

The first issue of ‘“Banneker’s al- 
manack and ephemeris’’ came out in 
1793. In an editorial note the pub. 
lishers announced to a surprised world 
that they were gratified to bring out 
this “accurate Ephemeris’’ by “‘a sable 
descendant of Africa.” 

Encouraged by the success of his 
publication, Banneker, now back on 
his tarm, decided to retire from active 
tarming and to devote himself to his 
studies. To pay for his modest needs, 
he signed over his property to the 
Ellicotts for an annuity of 12 pounds 
sterling. He estimated his farm at 
£180 and figured that, being in his 
early sixties, he had only about 15 
years to live—a fairly correct estimate 
on both counts. Thus free from worry 
and work—except tor doing his own 
cooking, dishwashing, laundering, 
honey gathering and fruit picking— 
he gave himself wholly to the pleas- 
ures of the mind and soul. Sometimes 
he would sit for hours under a chest- 
nut tree, playing the flute or violin. 

Each year he published his almanac, 
which soon became an American in- 
stitution. It contained the usual astro- 
nomical calculations, meteorological 
tables, literary extracts, currency lists, 
scientific comment and similar odds 
and ends. But there were also items of 
unusual interest, reflecting the mind 
of the author. One issue discussed the 
locust-plague. cycle, which Banneker 
estimated at 17 years, and another 
contained a dissertation on bees, which 
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has been compared favorably with 
that of Pliny. Banneker’s essays on 
nature and natural phenomena were 
based on sharp-eyed personal observa- 
tion. 

Of locusts, for example, he wrote: 
“I like to forgot to inform, that if 
their lives are short they are merry. 
They begin to sing or make a noise 
trom first they come out of the earth 
till they die. The hindermost part rots 
oft, and it does not appear to be any 
pain to them, for they still continue 
on singing till they die.” 

Of sound: “Standing at my door | 
heard the discharge of a gun, and in 
tour or five seconds of time, after the 
discharge, the small shot came rattling 
about me, one or two of which struck 
the house ; which plainly demonstrates 
that the velocity of sound is greater 
than that of a cannon bullet.” 

In his general outlook, Banneker 
was not bound by the usual conven- 
tions. He was not, for instance, a pro- 
tessing Christian, although he did 
attend occasional meetings of the 
Quakers, whom he admired. From 
them he may have imbibed the idea 
of a lasting peace, which he printed 
in one of his almanacs. 


His “A Plan of Peace-office for the 
United States” is one of the most in- 
teresting, if naive, proposals on rec- 
ord. It provided for a Secretary ot 
Peace, “who shall be perfectly free 
from all the present absurd and vulgar 
European prejudices upon the subject 
of government; let him be a genuine 
republican and sincere Christian.” 
The Secretary of Peace was to be given 
the power “'to establish and maintain 
free schools in every city, village and 
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township” ; to teach the right kind of 
principles; to inspire in the people 
“a veneration for human life’: to 
abolish capital punishment ; and to do 
away with all armed forces, weapons 
and other military paraphernalia, 
“Were there no uniforms,” Banneker 
commented, “there would probably 
be no armies.” The essay ended with 
an agonizing cry—“Ah, Why should 
men forget that they are Brethren?” 

The fame of the aimanacs attracted 
many visitors to the log cabin sur- 
rounded by an orchard wherein dwelt 
this singular philosopher. 

One impressed visitor, Mrs. Susan- 
na Mason, gave vent to her admiration 
in a poem which she sent him: 


. .. But thou, a man exalted high. 
Conspicuous in the world’s keen eye. 
On record now, thy name’s enrolled. 
And future ages will be told— 
There lived man named Benneker, 
An African Astronomer!— 


After a long interval the old man 
replied: 

“Dear Female Friend: 

“I have thought of you every day 
since I saw you last, and of my prom- 
ise in respect of composing some 
verses for your amusement. . . . My 
will is good to oblige you . . . because 
you give me good advice, and edifying 
language, in that piece of poetry 
which you was pleased to present unto 
me.” 

On a Sabbath afternoon, in the au- 
tumn of 1806, the 75-year-old astron- 
omer was sitting under a tree beside 
his cabin, when he suddenly collapsed 
and quietly passed away. Nothing has 
been done since to honor his name. 


Copyright, New Republic 
(February 2, 1948) 
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An interview with Broadway's favorite leading lady 


NYBODY who talks at a mile-a- 
minute clip—as Tallulah Bank- 
head does, and gets sidetracked 

every hundred yards—as Tallulah 
Bankhead does, is bound to be mis- 
quoted now and then. 

As America’s talkin’est leading 
lady, on stage and oft, Tallulah has 
more than once been shocked to dis- 
cover the morning after that a low, 
throaty growl emitted during an in- 
terview has been translated by an im- 
iginative reporter into a_ brilliant 
witticism or an earthy comment on 
contemporary life and mannc.s. As a 
tule, she doesn’t mind; it’s publicity 
ind it nourished the Bankhead leg- 
end. 

This devil-may-care daughter of a 
Southern congressman is a highly 
volatile mixture of liberalism, artistic 
temperament and gusty humor, with 
just a dash of Dixie Bourbon back- 
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THE TERRIFIC 


By Robert Lucas 


ground. It is this last quality that once 
touched off a bitter battle between /a 
Bankhead and a Chicago Detender 
columnist who intimated that her in- 
terest in Negro weltare was merely 
a remodeled version of her Southern 
childhood affection for her little Ne- 
gro playmates. 

Neither a burning crusader tor 
Negro rights nor a typical Negroes- 
should-stay-in-their-place reactionary, 
Tallulah Bankhead falls somewhere 
between these two extremes,is no more 
or no less militant than the average 
northern liberal. 

Except—with Miss Bankhead, gen- 
erations of Dixie-bred attitudes had 
to be overcome and discarded betore 
she could stand betore a huge outdoor 
throng and lash out at the crime ot 
lynching, plead for funds to defend 
a Negro on trial for his life, or stand 
squarely behind the Actors’ Equity 
ban on Jim Crow theaters in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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A talk with Tallulah is an experi- 
ence. Her conversation flows on and 
on as turbulent as the Mississippi at 
flood season. It does not take long to 
discover that an interview with Miss 
Bankhead is handicapped by two 
things—first, she talks in italics sprin- 
kled with exclamation marks, and 
with absolutely no commas or peri- 
ods; and second, as she talks the be- 
wildered reporter becomes so fasci- 
nated with her performance—gestur- 
ing, mimicing, posing—that what she 
says is virtually overwhelmed by the 
way she says it. 

Tallulah sweeps into a room, right 
hand outstretched and a love bird 
named “Gaylord” perched on her 
shoulder. That entrance sets the mood 
for what follows—a couple of rounds 
of daquiris, thick slices of fruit cake 
sent her by her Negro maid, Gaylord 


flitting about on glinting green wings, 
and through it all, Miss Bankhead’s 
low-pitched, distinctive voice alter- 
nately rising and falling like the roar 
of the sea. 


America’s first lady of the theater 
is a tight bundle of nervous energy 
packed ratherly neatly into a surpris- 
ingly small amount of space. She is 
a scant five feet 31/, inches in her 
bare feet. Her tawny hair, usually 
shoulder length, has recently been cut. 
Her eyes are set deep into a strong 
face built up of planes and angles. If 
she were taller, her beauty might be 
described as ‘‘statuesque.” 

“Lots of people who have seen me 
only on the stage think I’m taller than 
I really am,” she explained. “I play 
‘tall’ parts. I think that describes it 
better than the word ‘sophisticated’.” 
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In contrast to the sleek gowns 
which are her customary stage cos. 
tumes, when she relaxes, Tallulah 
wears slacks, low-heeled wedgies, ana 
a casual sweater. Her fabulous mink 
is draped over this garb when she 
makes the mad dash from hotel to 
theater each evening. 


Despite the breakneck speed and 
sweeping histrionics, Miss Bankhead’s 
conversation is not idle chatter or glib 
press release material. She has violent 
likes and dislikes and- voices them 
with all the restraint of an erupting 
volcano. 


“I can’t honestly say I like all Ne. 
groes any more than I can say | like 
all white people,” she asserted. 


At this point, sandwiched between 
rapid-fire opinions on many other sub- 
jects, she expressed her attitude to- 
wards Negroes. She said her chief 
admirations were Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Winston Churchill, and Joe 
Louis. 

“I hope Joe retires champ,” she 
declared. ‘Don’t you? I was the only 
white woman at a testimonial dinner 
for him in Harlem. I sat right next 
to Joe’s mother. 

“Just before the second Schmeling 
fight 1 gave Joe a buckeye—that was 
always Daddy’s good luck charm, you 
know, a horse-chestnut—and Joe car- 
ried it in the pocket of his robe into 
the ring. I sat at the ringside, right 
behind the press. All through the 
Walcott fight, I could Aard/y sit still. 
This Walcott may be a nice guy, but 
I still hope Joe retires champ.” 

She tossed her head at secretary- 
companion Dola Cavendish across the 
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room. “You know, Dola is from 
Windsor, and when Joe was up there 
she invited him for dinner. But he 
couldn’t make it so she sent a meal 
over te him.” 

About the motion picture Lifeboat 
she said, “You know, I was happy 
to make that picture. I think it 
did a lot of good.” She drew her legs 
up under her. “I first met Canada Lee 
backstage when he was playing Na- 
tive Son. 1 was so impressed that | 
ened. You know, I’m not the least bit 
emotional, but after seeing that per- 
formance, I cried right there in Can- 
ada Lee’s dressing room.” 

Tallulah is as loyal to her native 
Alabama as she is to the New York 
Giants, who can boast no other fan 
more passionately partisan. She stuck 
out her chest with pride as she re- 
called a syndicated column by Walter 
White in which he observed that a 
noteworthy stop for the Freedom 
Train on its Dixie tour was “Jasper, 
Ala., the home of the Bankheads.” 

“I was shocked to read that Free- 
dom Train refused to stop in Mem- 
phis and Birmingham because of the 
prejudice there,” she said. “I think 
most of that is due to prejudiced offi- 
cials.” She added that in her opinion, 
if people were left to their own de- 
vices, much of the racial antagonisms 
and discrimination would die out. 

This brought us to the subject of 
the Negro on the stage. With genuine 
conviction, Miss Bankhead cited Jim 
Crow in Washington, D. C. theaters 
as a shameful example of American 
custom. Private Lives, the Noel Cow- 
atd comedy in which she is currently 
starred, is scheduled to wind up its 
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tour in the nation’s capitol. “That is, 
if they do right by us,” she empha- 
sized. 

She was referring to Actors’ Equity 
Association’s ban on D. C. theaters 
because of their anti-Negro stand. 
After August 1, 1948, according to an 
agreement between the nation’s actors 
and producers, no actor shall be re- 
quired to work in the National The- 
atre while Negroes are refused admis- 
sion to the house. Marcus Heiman, 
who operates the National, which gets 
practically ail of the legitimate thea- 
tre business in Washington, has 
vowed that he will not admit Negroes 
in spite of the actors’ ban. 

Miss Bankhead recalled how Ethel 
Waters objected to playing Mamba’s 
Daughters in the Jim Crow theater 
some years ago. At that time, Tallulah 
confided, the owner begged Miss Wa- 
ters to go on, cited discrimination 
against other minorities as proof that 
while “Negroes are discriminated 
against, my people are persecuted.” 

As a veteran fighter for progressive 
causes, Tallulah once led a delegation 
to Washington in the fight to con- 
tinue the Federal WPA Theater proj- 
ect. More recently, she was awarded a 
citation by the American Jewish 
Council for her “contribution to un- 
derstanding between racial and reli- 
gious groups.” 

During the six-month run in Chi- 
cago of Private Lives the sultry star 
became interested in the Hickman 
case, which grew out of Chicago's des- 
perate housing crisis. A young col- 
ored father, James Hickman, was 
being held by police for fatally shoot- 
ing the landlord of the tenement in 
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which his four children were burned 
to death. Miss Bankhead appeared at 
several mass meetings at which funds 
were raised for Hickman’s legal de- 
fense. 

She was also the main speaker at an 
outdoor anti-lynch rally held on the 
South Side of the city. Irked by the 
master of ceremonies’ reference to her 
father, Speaker of the House William 
B. Bankhead, as a ‘Southern Bour- 
bon,” Tallulah told the audience of 
the time her father diverted a fast- 
forming lynch mob from its grisly 
purpose, saved the life of a Negro 
who had been accused of rape. 

“Throughout his life Daddy had 
long lines of colored men and women 
outside his ofhce for legal help,” she 
said softly, ‘and since many of them 
had no money, when he died there 
were lots of bills he just never both- 
ered to collect.” 


Typical of her straightforward 
manner is the incident which occurred 
when she noticed a Negro girl in the 
hotel checkroom for the first time. 
“I went over to talk with her,” Tal- 
lulah related, ‘‘and I noticed that she 
looked remarkably like Florence 
Mills. I told her so, but she was evi- 
dently too young to know about Flor- 
ence Mills. I met her in London—you 
know I lived there eight years. She 
was a lyric soprano and really beau- 
tiful.” 

Summing up her attitude toward 
various races and religions, Tallulah 
recalled that when she was stricken 
with bursitis and forced to drop out 
of the play for several weeks, those 
who prayed for her recovery included 
a Christian Science church, a syna- 
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gogue and the Negro Baptist church 
where she had appeared at a mass 
meeting. 

According to the press, Tallulah 
Bankhead has authored more witti- 
cisms than even Dorothy Parker, the 
famous author. Tallulah maintains: 
“Dorothy Parker couldn’t have said 
all those brilliant things, no one per- 
person could!” Byt fact or fiction, 
Tallulah is credited with coining 
many a deft phrase—of a contempo- 
rary in the theater: “She’s as pure as 
driven slush !’’; to an excited fan who 
tushed up for her autograph: “How 
dare you mistake me for that diank- 
blank woman!”; to a reporter who 
asked if it was true that she had Bour- 
bon every morning before coffee: 
“Before coftee? Of course not. I take 
it in my coffee!”; to a high-voiced 
columnist who asked over the phone, 
“Tell me, Tallulah, have you ever 
been mistaken for a man over the 
phone ?”: “No, have you?” 

But of all the quotes—and mis. 
quotes—attributed to her, the only 
one she resents is the implication that 
she was guilty of a racial slur in a 
conversation with Lena Horne. 

“I can’t believe Lena said those 
things about me,” she insisted, bound- 
ing from the deep sofa. She gave the 
magazine she was holding a backhand 
thump. It was a copy of Ebony sent 
her by a fan who had marked the ar- 
ticle on Lena Horne. Written in the 
margin of the page was a note an- 
nouncing that because of the under- 
lined passage, Tallulah Bankhead had 
lost at least one fan—the sender; 

“That’s what hurts!’ Her angular 
face mirrored her concern. “I never 
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jost a real triend in my life. Yet, be- 
cause of this—this—honestly now, 
can you imagine me saying a thing 
like that?” 

She screwed up her face, affected 
a thick drawl, and proceeded to read, 
“Mah deah, you aren’t a typical Ne- 
gro with yo’ patrician features. To me 
the dearest kind of Negro is the little 
coal-black girl down on Daddy’s 
plantation. So natural, so gay— 
Damnitall! Anybody who knows me 
knows | could never say a thing like 
that!” 

Standing slack-clad in the center of 
the room, she continued her protests. 
Finally she calmed down and resumed 
her seat. “It must be some kind of 
mistake,” she said at last. “It must 
be, because 1 swear by my eyes, I 
didn’t say that!” 

That was the clincher. When Tal- 
” not even 


lulah “swears by her eyes, 
“crossing my fingers” can nullify the 
oath. 


It Takes All Kinds 


She says that when she met Lena 
Horne at a private showing of a tilm 
they got along tamously. “I had seen 
Lena in Ziegfeld Follies and she was 
great. Above everything else,” she in- 
sisted, “I want this misunderstanding 
cleared up. If Lena even thought | 
said something like that, then it’s all 
a mistake and I’m sorry.” 

During her 30 years on the stage, 
Tallulah has teuded with virtually 
every bigwig in the American theatre, 
including playwright Lillian Hellman 
and pint-sized Billy Rose, whom she 
once called “a little bully,” but she 
does not want to feud with Lena 
Horne. 

And this is not because she 1s 
a dilletante, busy at being “nice” to 
Negroes. Tallulah Brockman Bank- 
head, errant daughter of the Old 
South, may be caustic, but never catty ; 
vitriolic, but never vicious. 


A FRIEND of mine got tired of hearing a certain man say, 


“Isn’t that just like a Jew?” 


The next time he raised the 


question my friend replied with another: “Which Jew do you 
mean. Shylock or Christ?” 

Try it sometime yourself and see how it sharpens the focus. 
The next time somebody says to you, “Isn’t that just like a 
Negro?” you ask, “Which Negro do you mean, Old Black Joe 


or George Washington Carver? 


Anderson?” 


Little Black Sambo or Marian 


Robert W. Moore, Church Management. 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP yx ‘da Smith DuConge, better known in 
entertainment circles as Bricktop, plans to return to 
France from Mexico soon... . Katherine Dunham and 
trouve talking of European tour this summer... Jones 
Brothers have another six months to go before they com- 
plete five years of residence in Mexico, entitling 
them to immigrant's status and the right to open a busi- 
ness south of the border .. . Frank Fields, who did 
the music for Body and Soul, headed for Paris to set- 
tle down . . . Another Champs Elysses-bound traveller 
is Chicago hat designer Ruth Toles . . . South Africa's 
crack Negro weightlifter, Ronald Eland, was barred from 
South Africa Olympic team because of color and promptly 
was invited by England to represent John Bull... 
Soviet legation in Ethiopia has upped its staff from 


60 to 100. 
PRESS ROW ye Two leading Negro weeklies, one in Chi- 
cago, other in New York, are looking around for addi- 
tional financing No takers, as yet .. . Christian 
Science Monitor reported Savoy Ballroom as "a dance 
hall in the heart of one of Chicago's well-to-do Negro 
districts" . . . New York Daily News' sports story 
called those two great Negro stars with the Brooklyn 
Dodgers "the Gold Dust twins" and had to rewrite the 
story in next edition after loud squawks from Harlem 
- « - Afro-American plumping for Dewey up to convention 
time, Chicago Defender standing pat with Truman... 
Four Ebony photos of past year featured in Chicago Art 
Institute show sponsored by Art Directors Club... 
Deton Brooks, tossed out of People's Voice in newest 
-topsy-turvy turnover, now playing around with adver- 
tising and promotion . . . Coming issue of Look will 
carry story on Negroes passing for white... 
* 
FLICKER TICKER ye Kenny Washington signed for a juicy 
part of a French Foreign Legionaire in new Dick Powell 
picture, Rogues Regiment .. . Movie on restrictive 
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covenants, based on Millen Brand's novel Albert Sears, 

being done independently by duo ousted at RKO “after 
unAmerican Committee pressure. They're Adrian Scott 
and Edward Dmytryck. who did Crossfire... ~. Lena Horne 
will sing The Lady Is a Tramp and Where Or When in her 
new film... Jesse Grayson has a nice bit in the new 
“lark Gable picture, Homecoming - - - Ditto for Evelyn 
®llis in the new Orson Welles opus, Lady from Shanghai. 
Mrson's talking of doing new version of “Othello 
Part of the profits of new film Thieves In n The | Night, 

based on Arthur Koestler book, will go to planned Los 
Angeles Negro and Mexican hospital ~.“« 


* * * 
BACK OF THE BANDSTAND y Those rumors that Duke El- 


lington has cancer are phoney The operation he had was 
for a kidney cyst .. . Teddy Wilson back with Benny 
Soodman, also set to teach piano at famed Juillard 
School this summer . . . Top record companies falling 
over each other trying to get their stars on wax with 
duvlicate of King Cole's tremendous new hit, Nature 
Boy. Crosby, Como, Vaughn, and Sinatra set for ses=- 
sions at the mike . . . Lena Horne back on tour starting 
with San Francisco hotel stint after doing her bit in 
a new MGM musical Words And Music... 


CRYSTAL BALL % As far as Negro voters, Dewey and Tru- 
man will be most popular candidates at Philadelphia 


both National and All-America, will reach new high this 
Yall although Kenny Washington may drop from L.A. Rams 
because of bum knees . . . Ku Klux Klan will push drive 
against Negro votes for Wallace in Dixie... Army will 
make some front page news with moves towards more racial 
integration but most of changes will be for November 
votes . . . Lena Horne will return to New York's Copa- 
cabana in September .. . Haiti will have its biggest 
tourist boom in history in coming months .. .- 
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How a Dixie youngster sung his way 
into the heart of the entire world 


ittle Black Boy 


with BARE FEET 


By Edith McBride 


HE FINE DUST of the country 
road rose in little spurts about 
the hoofs of the old cow, the blind 
horse Molly, and the bare feet of the 
little black boy trudging wearily in 
the October sunshine. The wagon, 
pulled by Molly, was heaped with the 
earthly possessions of the black boy, 
his mother, and his two brothers. The 
great trek from “down country” to 
the city of Chattanooga, with its won- 
cers and hoped-for opportunities, re- 
quired two days of heat and weari- 
ness and dust and doubt. But always 
before them was the great longing of 
the mother for “larnin’” for her boys, 
and in the soul of the black boy, 
songs that must be sung or his heart 
would break. 
Mile on weary mile plodded the 
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black boy. Sometimes it was his turn 
to lead the cow. Sometimes, to “res 
hisself,” he rode in the wagon and 
guided the stumbling. uncertain steps 
of poor old Molly. How they ever 
reached the city, he does not yet 
know. Finally, aching with weariness. 
praying for strength to put one foot 
in front of the other “ies one more 
time,” the travelers rounded a turn 
in the road. There. spread out before 
them, were the lights. shining in the 
darkness, a fairvland to their won- 
dering eyes. There was the city at 
last. 

Years later, when the black boy 
had grown up, traveling near and far 
and honored as Roland Hayes the 
great Negro tenor, he was wont to 
say he had never seen a place that 
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held for him the breathless and holy 
wonder of the lights of Chattanooga 
that October night. 

Because the boy was stronger than 


his older brother, he went to work in 
a foundry. His brothers were started 
in school, and his mother began doing 
washings for “white folks.” She sus- 
tained him with the promise that the 
next year he should have his chance 
to go to school. When Roland applied 
at the foundry for work, the foreman 
said, “Son, you’re mighty small. Do 
you think you can do a man’s work?” 

The black boy replied that he had 
a mother and two brothers to support 
and he reckoned he could do any- 
thing. So he was hired and worked 
all day beside grown men, receiving 
eighty cents a day for his work. 

He did not get to school until near- 
ly two years later, when he entered 
the third grade, an ungainly boy who 
knew how to work like a man, but 
could read and write only as a little 
child. He soon arranged to go to 


school in the afternoons, so that he > 


could continue to work and earn dur- 
ing the morning hours. He was pain- 
fully shy, so that it was agony for 
him to have to recite, but determined- 
ly he kept on. Two busy, work-filled 
years passed, 

An event which was to do much 
toward shaping the future life of the 
boy took place about this time. With 
his brother and two other boys, 
Roland made up a singing quartet. 
In the summer twilight they used to 
stroll about the streets where lived 
the well-to-do of the city. They would 
stop before a house where a group 
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might be sitting on the veranda, and 
sing. The song finished, they would 
catch in their caps the nickles, dimes, 
and quarters thrown to them over the 
hedge. Sometimes they went to the 
railway station and sang for passen- 
gers coming and going on the late 
afternoon and evening trains. 

Now Roland Hayes was beginning 
to do what he had always wanted un- 
consciously to do. make music tor 
others to hear. He was deeply reli- 
gious by nature and training, and be- 
fore long he came to feel that his 
was a mission in the ministry of 
music. This conviction has never left 
him. Years later, when he was ac- 
corded every honor for his music in 
the great capitals of Europe. when he 
held spellbound huge audiences of 
thousands of music lovers, he never 
lost the feeling that his voice had 
been given to him that he might 
bring pleasure, hope, and comfort to 
his fellow men. 

It had been his mother’s wish for 
each of her sons that he might be- 
come an ordained minister of her 
church. For her there seemed no 
higher calling for a boy. Her son re- 
sponded to her religious feeling and 
teaching, but it was always through 
his golden voice that he carried on 
his ministry. 

Roland now began to consider seri- 
ously the possibility of making music 
his life’s career. Quite by accident. a 
visiting music teacher heard him sing 
a solo at some school entertainment. 
He was so charmed with the possi- 
bilities apparent in the boy’s voice, 


that it was arranged that he should 
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begin to teach him, giving him two 
lessons a week, for which he was paid 
fifty cents each. Mother Hayes, how- 
ever, disapproved, saying it was im- 
possible for Negroes to make a pro- 
fession of singing, except, perhaps, in 
minstrel shows or amongst low com- 
pany. 

It was through his music teacher 
that Roland heard, for the first time, 
the voices of the great artists through 
the phonograph. He tells us that 
when he heard the golden voice of 
Caruso, singing from the operas of 
Verdi, Donizetti, and Puccini, that 
he realized, for the first time, that 
singing was an art. He had always 
sung so simply and naturally that 
he had not known his ability to do 
so might be some special gift. 

The fifth grade of school finished, 
he returned to his job at the foundry 
and worked for several months. But 
the urge to go on, to learn more and 
sing more, gave him no rest. 

When he was eighteen, with fifty 
dollars in his pocket, he set out to try 
and find a way to more learning and 
more training for his voice. He ex- 
pected to go to Oberlin College to 
try and make arrangements for 
study there, but through several small 
circumstances he changed to Fisk 
University. He was ill-prepared to 
enter any institution of higher learn- 
-- ing, and he was without funds. 

But the people at Fisk were kind 
to the black boy. He was enrolled 
in the lower school on probation. In 
order to make his way, he tended 
furnaces, mowed lawns, waited on 
tables, did anything, in fact, that 
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would enable him to remain in 


school. He stayed there almost four 
invaluable years, during which he 
learned the rudiments of history, rhe- 
toric, and literature. Most priceless of 
all, he acquired a sound musical 
foundation. 

Plans were now made for a trip 
north. Roland was fired with an am- 
bition to help his race toward what 
he thought of as the real freedom, the 
freedom to produce and create. Before 
he left on his journey, he returned 
to Chattanooga to say good-by to his 
mother. She still lived in her simple 
little home, taking in washing and 
milking her cow. 

She could not yet reconcile herselt 
to the fact that Roland was devoting 
his life to music, and she recited 
again to him all the objections that 
filled her mind. She told him colored 
folks could not understand white 
folks’ songs, nor would white folks 
listen to serious music coming out ot 
Negro mouths. This was what she 
said to her son instead of giving him 
the blessing he had hoped to receive. 

But he could not turn back. Deso- 
late and fearful, be set off for Bos- 
ton and the unknown difficulties that 
lay ahead. The following years were 
hard and exacting, filled with disap. 
pointment, heartache, loneliness, and 
sometimes hunger. But always shin- 
ing ahead of the boy was the gleam 
he was to follow to the end. the bea- 
con which continually beckoned and 
gave him no rest. He began to be 
asked to give concerts in churches, 
halls, or before literary and musical 
societies. Gradually he began to be 
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recognized for what he was, a poten- 
tial artist. 

However, his black skin always 
made matters more difficult for him. 
In few places was he accepted as an 
equal with white men. Sometimes 
he was refused service in restaurants, 
or could not obtain a room in a hotel. 
Often he suffered humiliation by hav- 
ing his concerts canceled or arrange- 
ments entirely upset because of his 
color. In his later years he is wont 
to say that he never wished in his 
life that he had been born a white 
man. But he did often wish it were 
not so hard for a black man to live 
in a white man’s world. 

After eight years of concert work 
and study, during which he was un- 
able to secure a manager or booking 
agent because of his color, he decided 
to make an attempt to gain recogni- 
tion in Europe. Europeans are not 
apt to bar a fellow man because his 
skin is not white. Therefore, in 1920, 
when he was thirty-three years old, 
and with fifteen hundred dollars in 
his pocket, he sailed for England. 

His first year there was not easy. 
It is always difficult for an unknown 
artist to gain recognition, and in a 
foreign country the hardships are 
multiplied. Roland Hayes made use 
of every opportunity offered. He sang 
wherever and before whomever the 
way was opened. Finally, after a 
year gf hard work, homesickness and 
Privation, it was arranged he would 
give a concert in Wigmore Hall, 
London. 

When the day arrived he was ill 
with pneumonia, but so -great was 


his determination that he sang in 
spite of all his doctor and manager 
could say. Mr. Hayes, in speaking ot 
this occasion, says that when he began 
the concert he was so ill as to be al- 
most unaware of what was going on. 
However, he made his bow to the 
audience and began to sing. He does 
confess that he kept thinking “this 
may be the last act of my life,” but he 
finished the first group of the pro- 
gram and walked off the stage like a 
man in a trance. But when he re- 
turned to the stage for the second 
group, he says there was no feeling 
of sickness nor infirmity. He felt 
sustained by some force within, and 
he finished the concert brilliantly. 

The next day there came to the 
singer a message, the like of which he 
never dreamed of receiving, and one 
that was to change the tempo of his 
life. He was commanded to sing be- 
fore their majesties, the King and 
Queen in Buckingham Palace. An 
approved program of European and 
English songs and Negro spirituals 
was arranged, requiring about half an 
hour, and the time set for the follow- 
ing day. When the program was fin- 
ished. he had so pleased their majes- 
ties, they demanded more and more, 
and he was with them almost two 
hours. 

He tells an amusing anecdote of 
his mother, who never in all her life 
aspired to be more than she was, a 
simple, God-loving woman, entirely 
uninterested in worldly gain or ac- 
claim. After the concert in Bucking- 
ham Palace, Roland Hayes felt he 
wished to share his honor with his 
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mother, and sent her a cable to tell 
her of it. When the story of the com- 
mand performance appeared in the 
Chattanooga newspapers, reporters 
flocked out to call on her. 

“We have come to hear the story 
from you, Mrs. Hayes.” 

“What story?” she asked. 

“Don’t you know your son sang 
before the King and Queen?” 

“Yes. I knowed it before you all 
knowed it. Now you all get along. 
My irons is hot, and I must get on 
with my ironing. If I don’t, my boys 
won’t have their clean shirts.” 

When the reporters wanted a pho- 
tograph of her, she consented only on 
condition that it be made in the kit- 
chen, so as to allow her to go on 
with her work. This they actually 
did. 

The years have brought a large 
measure of success and financial gain 
to this singer. Unselfishly, he does 
not feel that these are given to him 
for himself alone. He has a cherished 
dream of helping members of his 
own race, gifted in some phase of 


the fine arts, to gain instruction and 
recognition. 

As a preliminary step toward that 
end, he has purchased the large farm 
in Georgia where his mother was 
born a slave and where she was held 
until the liberation. Here he hopes 
to make possible the early training 
and education of Negro youth who 
show ability in music, painting. and 
writing. He knows that most young 
students, and this is practically al. 
ways true of Negro folk, have no 
means of support except through their 
own efforts. He knows how diffi- 
cult it is to do creative work and 
make one’s own living at the same 
time. 

After the potential artists have been 
given a preliminary tryout on the 
farm, the most promising will be sent 
to his house in Boston, where they 
may have the advantages offered by 
a large city as well as further study. 
The few who seem to warrant it will. 
after this, be helped to study in 
Europe. 

(Copyright, Classmate, April 4, 1948) 
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Condensed from Fortune 


ROMPTLY at 7:00 a.m., almost 

as it he had been set off by the 
strokes of the ship’s bells mount- 

ed on the wharves below, Cecil Hum- 
phrey, manager of the United Africa 
Co, trading station at Opobo, Nigeria, 
puts down his cup of tea, dons his 
white pith helmet, and strides along 
the palm-bordered graveled walk 
leading trom his house, down the 
stone stairs to the Dayspring whart. 
It looks as if it would be a busy 
morning. Up river to the left and out 
of sight around the bend, the yel- 
low tide ts dotted with native dug- 
out canoes, their paddles glittering in 
a bit of sunshine that has managed to 
slip through the sodden, lowering 
clouds. Dozens ot traders are already 
unloading their valuable cargoes of 
palm oil and palm kernels. Among 
them is L’Nemchaku, one of the great 
middlemen of the Ibo tribe, dressed 
in gold and white like a prophet, and 
bringing tourteen puncheons contain- 
ing nine tons of oil worth in all 
nearly £250; and Mercy Pepple, one 
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How the Lever Brothers 
combine carries on a $300,000,000 
business with the natives 
of the “Dark Continent” 
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of the oldest female traders on the 
coast, dancing around and chattering, 
offering a few hundredweight of 
palm kernels. 

Mr. Humphrey’s corps of African 
helpers are already on the job—sam- 
pling and grading the kernels with a 
terrific swagger and flourish, unload- 
ing and rolling the puncheons into 
the storerooms with a straining and 
groaning and chanting as if each bar- 
rel were heavy as a steam roller. There 
is, however, none of the old strug- 
gling and screaming about prices. 
These are still fixed by the govern- 
ment, and all Mr. Humphrey does 1s 
initial the chits for payment after 
carefully checking them against the 
produce— £100 for this trader, £8 
for that one, £75 10s. 5d. tor the 
other. 

Within the hour a big part of this 
payment, which can total as much 
as 40,000 shillings (natives dislike 
folding money), will be rolling back 
into Mr. Humphrey’s till. For on 
each wharf is a store belonging to 
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the United Africa Co., or one of its 
subsidiaries like Miller Brothers or 
African & Eastern whose names are 
preserved because some traders long 
ago pinned their loyalty to them. But 
here again is no bargaining palaver, 
no wrangling among the stores tor 
the traders’ custom. Nearly all the 
stores are owned by U.A.C., prices 
are controlled, and the stocks of flam- 
boyant cottons, cigarettes, salt, and 
so on are so low that everything not 
reserved for favored traders is 
snapped up at once. 


The West African describes a su- 
perior object as ‘“‘finme pass” this or 
that, and the finest of all as “fine pass 
kerosene.” ‘Fine pass kerosene,” duly 
says the clerk, displaying a dubious 
roll of U.S.-made shirting. ‘‘Every- 
thing fine pass kerosene today,”” com- 
ments the trader mournfully. And in 
terms of price and scarcity, everything 
is. Last year Mr. Humphrey bought 
upwards of £200,000 worth of 
palm oil and palm kernels, and one 
of the major sorrows of his life is 
that he couldn’t sell as many pounds 
worth of merchandise because it 
wasn't there. 


Compressed into a single instance 
and oversimplified, this is the current 


success story of the United Africa - 


Co., Ltd., the biggest enterprise in 
all Africa, the world’s largest trading 
company—and a wholly owned sub- 
_Sidiary of the Anglo-Dutch Lever 
Brothers & Unilever combine. The 
basic operation at Opobo, one of the 
last of the old-time river stations, is 
repeated, on both smaller and larger 
scale, all over central and West Africa 
—up at Kano, seven hundred miles 
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north, the world’s greatest groundnut 
(peanut) market, capital of the 
Hausa tribe, the largest and most an- 
cient Mohammedan city west of Istan- 
bul, where the how! of the muezzins 
wakes you at daybreak every morning; 
over at Ibadan, the largest and most 
“modern” city of Nigeria, where 
nearly half a million people spawn 
and trade under an ocean of gal- 
vanized-iron roofs. 


Last year U.A.C. bought nearly 
$115 million worth of African pro- 
duce from natives and their middle- 
men, raised $6 million worth of oi 
on its plantations in West Africa and 
the Congo; took in some $8 million 
from its 518 craft on the Niger and 
the Congo and from its wholly owned 
line, which operates a fifteen-ship, 
120,000-ton fleet between the United 
Kingdom and West Africa. On the 
other side of the ledger, it sold nearly 
$145 million worth of merchandise, 
mostly in West Africa and the Congo 

All this amounts to nearly $300 
million worth of business—about 45 
per cent of the produce buying and 30 
per cent of the merchandise sales in 
all West Africa, and nearly as much 
in the Congo. This great territory 
stretches more than 3,000 miles from 
the hump of West Africa in Senegal 
through the Congo to East Africa. It 
includes British, Belgian, French, Por- 
tuguese, and Spanish colonies, which 
have different customs and degrees of 
“development” but are alike in that 
they are more than 99 per cent na 
tive and more than 99 per cent illit- 
erate. Its area is roughly equal to 
that of the U. S., and its population is 
some 50 million. U.A.C.’s great 
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strength and two-thirds of its busi- 
ness lie in the Gold Coast and Ni- 
geria, the latter now the largest coun- 
try (23 million approximately) under 
the British Colonial Office, where it 
alone does 60 per cent of the buying 
and nearly half the merchandise sales. 
Eight other relatively small European 
companies, with which it is on the 
best of terms, do the bulk of the rest. 
Wherever you go in this region, the 
size of Germany, France, and Italy 
combined, U.A.C. is supreme. Its 
stores and warehouses seem to take up 
half the town, its trading posts cover 
the bush, its managers’ houses are 
the finest, and its managers’ “chop” 
(African for food) the best. “UA.C. 
be government,” say the natives, 
logically identifying the most 1m- 
portant and powerful organization in 
the land with the official manifesta- 
tion of power. 


U.A.C. of course is not the govern- 
ment. It is simply in the position of 
doing a large part of the business 
there and maintaining commercial re- 
lations, tree of antitrust legislation, 
with the rest. U.A.C. 1s disliked by 
the people. It is disliked and teared 
all the more because the people can’t 
do much about it, because their whole 
economic present and future seem 
bound to it—and because they are 
black and largely primitive and prone 
to distrust and dislike even the most 
uncommercial Europeans. 

It took a long while to achieve this 
uncomfortable eminence, but in some 
Ways it surely would have pleased the 
man who started it all. He was the ex- 
traordinary William Hesketh Lever, 
the Viscount Leverhulme of the West- 
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ern Isles, tounder of Lever Brothers, 
who about the turn of the century was 
driving toward the domination of the 
British soap industry. Tropical oils 
were already being refined and used 
instead of tallow for both soap and 
margarine, and the monopoly-minded 
Lever wanted to be sure of his raw 
materials. Having bought 200,000 
acres and planted 17,000 acres ot 
coconut palms in the Solomons, he 
turned his attention to Atrica, whose 
principal oils were and are palm oil 
and palm-kernel oil, squeezed trom 
the fruit of the oil-palm tree. This 
fruit, growing in huge clusters, some- 
what resembles tiny, three-inch coco- 
nuts. The “farmers’’ shin up the tall 
trees, pick the fruit by hand, and ex- 
tract oil from the pericarp by stewing 
it and squeezing it in a crude press. 
And in their spare time their women 
crack the nuts, whose kernels are near- 
ly always exported and pressed 
abroad. 


This method not only wastes time 
and oil but produces a low-grade oil 
with a high free-fatty-acid content, 
and at the outset Lever, who certainly 
had what Americans used to call 
vision, wanted to mechanize the pro- 
cess of decortication and expressing 
the palm oil, and to grow the palms 
on plantations, where the yield and 
quality per tree could be more than 
doubled. When Lever tried to do 
business, however, he banged up 
against British protectorate policy. 
forbidding Europeans to buy Nige- 
rian land or even lease it for long 
terms. This idealistic policy was and 
is based on preserving native land- 
tenure laws and on the concept ot 
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trusteeship, of saving Africa for the 
Africans and letting their “wants” 
determine their development; and 
although the arguments against it 
have increased in cogency with time, 
Parliament and the Colonial Office, 
determined to protect the natives 
against “the soap boilers of the 
world,” have clung to it. 


Lever stormed and raved, but all 
he could do was buy a small trading 
company, put up an experimental 
kernel-crushing mill, and stamp off 
to the Belgian Congo. This land, 
whose moral atmosphere was so mag- 
nificently rendered in Joseph Conrad's 
Heart of Darkness, was just then 
struggling out from under Leopold 
II's atrocious exploitation. The Bel- 
gian authorities, looking tor a new 
enlightened system, gave Lever a cor- 
dial reception. In 1911 he tounded 
the Huileries du Congo Belge, with 
a concession to develop 1,875,000 
acres providec he paid agreed mini- 
mum wages, established schools and 
hospitals. Today Huileries du Congo 
Belge has nearly all its acreage in oil 
palms, 80,000 on a plantation basis, 
employs upwards of 40,000 natives, 
and produced 37,000 tons of oil and 
16,000 tons of kernels last year. Al- 
though it technically stems from Huil- 
ever, a Belgian subsidiary of Unilever, 
it is really part of U.A.C. 

In 1920, not long after he had pub- 
licly denounced the Nigerian Govern- 
ment for its ‘‘bureaucratic, highhand- 
ed’ methods, Lever tried again to es- 
tablish plantations in British West 
Africa. The Governor of Nigeria, Sir 
Clifford, invited him to dinner at 
Government House in Lagos. The 
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blunt, importunate Lever argued huis 
case violently, while Sir Hugh te. 
plied firmly and with some annoy. 
ance that the ‘fundamental doctrine” 
of the system of developing “agricul. 
tural resources through the agency 
of indigenous inhabitants” was the 
only justification tor British rule in 
tropical countries. The argument go: 
to the point where they would have 
exchanged blows had they been any 
thing but British. The next day Leve: 
invited Sir Hugh to dine with hin 
on his yacht, the Albzon. Sir Hugh 
declined. ‘““My duty compels me to b 
hospitable to you,” he explained, “bu 
it does not compel me to accept you: 
hospitality.” 

U.A.C.’s chief purchases, in the or 
der named, are palm oil and paln 
kernels, cocoa, groundnuts, and hides 
and it harvests and saws timber. Mos 
ot the cocoa comes trom the Gole 
Coast, and most of the rest trom Ni 
geria and the Congo. The compan: 
buys this produce in 1,771 stations 
some doing a business of $5 millioi 
or more a year, others consisting ot « 
native employee or concessionaire 01 
a commission basis, with a stock 0. 
matches, cigarettes, soap, tin pans 
and plain and printed cotton good: 
under a little tin-roofed shack ot 3 
store. 

All these stations, however, art 
not anywhere near enough to contact 
the so-called farmers out in the depth: 
of the bush. Native farming consist: 
mainly of climbing oil-palm trees ano 
picking the fruit, knocking pods off 
cocoa trees at the right time, and cul 
tivating patches of groundnuts, and 
even when the farmer has enough 
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wives to do the work, he rarely pur- 
sues his calling assiduously. In the 
main, he sells not tor the necessities 
ot life, which he raises or picks trom 
trees, but for luxuries like matches, 
cigarettes, bicycles, sewing machines, 
gramophones, and Xavier Cugat rec- 
ords. 


Partly because he has to be coaxed, 
partly because he 1s so inaccessible, a 
hierarchy of native middlemen tac- 
tors or brokers has risen up to fetch 
his produce to market and to take 
merchandise to him. Local brokers 
sell to district middlemen, the dis- 
trict middlemen to lower middle- 
men, and so on. In 1937 there were 
some 1,500 brokers or tactors and 
37,000 sub-brokers in the Gold 
Coast; no attempt was made to esti- 
mate the number in Nigeria, but tt 
probably exceeded 100,000. The one 


big ambition of the smart West Afri- 
can native, male or female, as soon 
as he or she donned a loincloth and 


began to comprehend the weird and 
intricate ways of the white man, was 
to forsake the jungle and become a 
trader or middleman. But, of course, 
the middleman needed money, and 
the only way European firms could 
get produce was to advance the money 
to the brokers, who advanced it to 
the middlemen at 40 to 50 per cent 
interest, and so on down the line to 
the farmer. The native brokers, like 
the white traders of an earlier day, 
quickly found out that the capital 
they had to work with presented 
tempting opportunities for cleaning 
up on their own. 

A good example of how they 
worked is provided by the prewar 
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cocoa situation. As the buyer of 40 
per cent of the cocoa in the Gold 
Coast and in Nigeria (the source of 
half the world’s supply), U.A.C. ad- 
vanced hundreds of thousands of 
pounds to brokers. They tn turn 
would buy cocoa at, say £25, and 
enter their purchases on the books 
at £30 or £35 it the price later 
went up that far, but at the actual 
buying figure if it fell; with the re- 
sult that the European companies 
were left holding the bag no matte: 
which way the market happened to 
go. U.A.C. claims it lost © 1,338,000 
in cocoa buying between 1930 and 
1937, overpaying brokers by some 
£350,000. 


So practically all the European 
firms got together and tormed a co. 
coa-buying pool that divided the mar- 
ket and “'stabilized” prices. Just about 
this time, the world price ot cocoa. 
influenced chiefly by the decline in 
New York prices, fell abruptly. The 
bewildered natives and their chiets 
could not or did not want to under. 
stand the reason and blamed the price 
decline on the buying pool. They or- 
ganized a strike or “holdup,” and na- 
tive sales and merchandise purchases 
fell off to practically nothing. The 
British Government investigated, and 
printed a report recommending, 
among other things, a tarmers’ co- 
Operative to eliminate usury, mus- 
weighing, and other abuses of the 
middleman system. 

But shortly afterward the war be. 
gan, and the British Government, 
through traders, did all the buying. It 
still has a monopoly on West African 
cocoa, and with the world price 
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around £ 250 a ton, it is buying cocoa 
for around £75 a ton, and has al- 


ready made a profit of some £20 
million. The Colonial Office says it 
will set aside these profits to bolster 
the price in tuture years at about the 
level it is paying now, and despite 
the howls and laments of American 
chocolate makers apparently intends 
to continue price controls indefinitely. 
Through the 1946-47 season it fixed 
not only prices but buying quotas, 
the latter on an “as it’”’ or “past-per- 
formance’”’ basis. U.A.C. had no kick 
coming; it made at least a decent 
profit and any kind of stability was 
better than the old-time anarchy. Last 
fall, however, the government sud- 
denly knocked the props out from 
under this stability by canceling quo- 
tas but still continuing to fix the buy- 
ing price. The companies must theo- 
retically now bid for tonnage with 
very little room to bid in, and some 
kind of buying agreement is obvious- 
ly in the offing. 

Meantime, the native farmers are 
making a lot of money and U.A.C. is 
making a lot of money taking their 
money. Probably no company in the 
world sells a wider variety of mer- 
chandise. More than a third of tts 
$145-million sales comes under -the 
general heading of textiles—180 mil- 
lion yards a year—consisting mostly 
of cotton baft (heavy gray goods), 
and gaudy but imaginative cotton 
prints, carefully designed to satisty 
the weird and changing tastes in each 
section of the country. Next on the 
list, accounting for about 10 per 
cent of sales, are cigarettes. After that 
come salt and anything else any de- 
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partment store can conceivably carry, 
from Sunlight Soap made in the local 


factory to Czech hardware and gas 
engines and wine and cosmetics and 
machetes and General Motors retrig. 
erators and cars. More than three. 
quarters of U.A.C.’s sales are whole. 
sale, made in small, dumpy holes in 
the wall bearing the name of a prede- 
cessor or subsidiary like W. B. Mac. 
Iver, which markets most of the com. 
pany’s textiles. As a matter ot gen- 
eral policy, U.A.C. wants to forsake 
retailing almost entirely and leave it 
to the African. With that aim in mina 
it is refurbishing and concentrating 
its retail activities in a chain of mod- 
ern, sometimes elegant Kingsway 
stores, nearly half of whose customers 
are Europeans, and will maintain 
them mostly as show places and pilot 
plants. 

The story of merchandising compe. 
tition is the same as that of produce 
competition ; it used to be devastating 
Besides the European companies, 
there were upstart Greek and Levan- 
tine traders who showed a dismaying 
ability to cut prices, squeeze along, 
and stay in business. They even de. 
cided to import tor themselves, a de: 
cision that Manchester and German 
textile manufacturers were only too 
glad to abet for a while—until one 
Syrian ordered a lot of textiles trom 
Manchester and refused to accept 
them when they arrived. When they 
were auctioned off, his confederate, 
supplied with the Syrian’s cash, got 
them for about 60 cents on the dollar. 
Of another shrewd trader his com 
petitors say he hires a claque to stit 
up a crowd, whereupon he sells 4 
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piece ot batt, say, at 25 per cent below 
going price in the morning and grad- 
ually raises the price as the crowd 
gathers and the day wears on. 

As times picked up, U.A.C. and 
eight other companies, accounting tor 
the bulk of the merchandise trade, 
got together and succeeded in stop- 
ping the cutthroat competition ettec- 
tively enough to double markups on 
some items. This ~ get-together’’ 1s 
frequently confused with the Associa- 
tion of West African Merchants, an 
entirely difterent body comprising the 
principal trading firms and tounded 
during World War 1. At the out- 
break of World War Il, the West 
African and home governments called 
it into consultation on import con- 
trols, price-fixing problems, and 


schemes for boosting native produc- 
tion. Even the whites, identifying it 


with high prices, call it “The Asso- 
ciation of Waylayers and Mercen- 
aries.” The “get-together”’ is currently 
unnecessary, tor the government still 
fixes prices and allocates imports, 
more or less on a past-performance 
basis, and by and large the situation 1s 
beautifully under control tor U.A.C. 
As a part of a large investment pro- 
gram, U.A.C. has formed a jointly 
owned constructio company with 
Taylor Woodrow, well-known British 
contractors, has a one-third interest 
in a 500,000-gallon brewery being 
built at Lagos, and ts spending $5 
million on its river fleet and docks. It 
is also finishing a banana-flaking plant 
(to be supplied from its banana plan- 
tation in the Cameroons), and plan- 
ning to produce concentrated orange 
juice. If anything is to be developed 
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in West Africa, U.A.C. will surely 
have a go at it. 


The only notable fly in the oint- 
ment 1s a bold Gold Coast Greek 
named A. G. Leventis whom U.A.C. 
sacked in 1936. He had little “past 
pertormance”’ in most of West Africa, 
but today he 1s one of the big retailers 
in the area. His white, modern, three- 
story building at Lagos, tor example, 
is always crowded with merchandise 
and native buyers screaming to be 
waited on. The question of how Mr. 
Leventis imported his merchandise 
was the subject of a government 1n- 
vestigation, which mentioned the “‘i1r- 
regularities” of custom officials and 
U.S. Army ofhcers. Leventis 1s un- 
questionably resourceful. The native 
is sO proficient at the art of drumming 
that it is sometimes quicker to send 
messages by drum than by telegraph, 
and the story goes that Leventis 
bought up the free time of a whole 
army of drummers, and that the coastai 
jungles now vibrate to the Yoruba or 
Ibo equivalent of ‘Buy from Leventis 
—he undersells everybody.” 

Yet Leventis does not seem to 
worry U.A.C. too much. Presumably 
it expects him to sell out as others 
have sold out when the time is ripe. 
In any event, U.A.C. has been going 
its way more or less unconcerned, ac- 
cumulating its good share of profits 
and ill will. To be sure, it is blamed 
for sins it doesn’t commit. It 1s 
blamed, for example, for the fact that 
most of the stuff it imports reaches 
the native consumer at anything trom 
100 to 500 per cent above what it 
should sell for. Actually, U.A.C. 
sells to middlemen-traders at govern. 
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ment-fixed prices, and the traders 
sell and resell the stuft tor whatever 
traffic will bear. Caustic soda, used by 
local soapmakers and dyers, 1s very 
scarce, and last August caustic soda 
sold by U.A.C. for $9 a ton was 
fetching $88 a ton in the tree mar- 


* ket. The natives have accused U.A.C. 


of taking advantage of the situation 
by making traders take some of the 
things they don’t want in order to get 
other things they do want. 


The traders themselves are far from 
blameless. In Ibadan, last August, 
Yoruba female traders had over- 
stocked themselves with Guinea Gold 
cigarettes and were selling them in 
the street at less than wholesale price, 
hoping, in the words of one U.A.C 
man, “that their big orders of ciga- 
rettes would entitle them to better al- 
location of scarce stuff, which they 
could mark way up.” This 1s a varia- 
tion of an old pre-scarcity practice 
known as “Gold Coasting,” or buy- 
ing easily salable items on chit, selling 
them below cost if mecessary, and 
lending the cash to needy traders or 
natives at 30 to 40 per cent. 

Last June the natives of Ibadan, led 
by a youth movement called the Dis- 
crimination Watch Committee and 
the newly formed Ibadan Wholesalers 
and Retailers Union, protested tie-in 
sales, unsuitable merchandise, and 
what they thought was the European 
importers’ partiality for profiteering 
Syrian traders. They organized an ef- 
fective boycott. “Never thought they 
could do it,” admits a U.A.C. man. 
“Anyway, the reason Africans com- 
plain about the inordinate profits of 
the Syrians is they want to make the 
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profits.” 

Whatever the facts, U.A.C. settled 
the boycott by agreeing to create fitty 
African traders at the expense of the 
Syrians, and so far it has found tour. 
teen natives capable of being made 
traders. The settlement, reached only 
after the Africans had demonstrated 
their strength, obviously did not do 
U.A.C. any good. It strengthened the 
native’s antagonism to the company 
and, more important, gave him con- 
fidence in his ability to fight it. As 
every company knows, a strike means 
bitterness, and losing a strike means 
losing prestige. In U.A.C.’s case the 
loss was even more severe because the 
strikers had different-colored skins . 
and a different psychology. 


Nineteen years after its founding, 
U.A.C. has arrived at an admirable 
commercial supremacy. Although tts 
relations with the natives are better 
than they used to be they have not 
yet matched its commercial progress. 
The company is probably still vulner- 
able commercially—a new American 
or British company with plenty ot 
Negroes in its management might 
give it a devastating ride. U.A.C 
also vulnerable to public opinion. 
Now that India is practically inde. 
pendent, West Africa is one of the 
most critical frontiers on earth, one 
ot the few remaining chances for 
liberal Western civilization to give 4 
good account of itself. As the dom- 
inant enterprise in this area, U.AC 
has to define success as a performance 
that does credit not only to itself but 
to the free-enterprise system. It has 
to bridge the gap between the mid- 
dle 1800's and middle 1900's. 
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This ts not an easy job, and there 
is much to be said for U.A.C. It is 
not and cannot be expected to be re- 
sponsible for fifty million Africans. 
To assure every native connected 
with the fats-and-oil business a de- 
cent living by European standards, 
soap and margarine would have to 
sell for $5 a pound. The West Afri- 
can economy cannot be appraised in 
terms of the European or American 
social or economic cliches any more 
than its living standards can be as- 
sessed in terms of American stand- 
‘ards. The seeming rapacity of the 
trading companies often sprang from 
the competitive spirit that is the legal 
ideal of U.S. industry. Competitive 
assailability created the will to monop- 
oly; trading companies have abused 
their position in one place to recover 
what they lost by excessive competi- 
tion in another. 

Under ordinary circumstances, a 
company could partly compensate for 
all this by wise, deft handling of per- 
sonnel relationships. Even this is not 
so easy as it sounds. The bulk of the 
natives are not only illiterate, they are 
stupid, listless, and exasperating as 
Europeans would be if they and their 
tamilies were plagued with malnutri- 
tion, malaria, dysentery, yaws, sleep- 
ing sickness, leprosy, and outsized 
umbilical hernias. The average native 
knows the European mostly in the re- 
lation of “boy” or servant to ‘‘mas- 
ter.” This is partly unavoidable be- 
cause nearly all Europeans in U.A.C. 
territory are executives of one kind or 
another, and would be ‘masters’ if 
their employees were white. Anyway, 
the average native almost compels the 
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European to be the white “master.” 
Accustomed to the most despotic kind 
of rule by his native overlords, he re- 
gards the European who tries to be 
democratic as a weakling and a fool. 
He responds to being treated fairly— 
a circumstance overlooked by many 
white “‘masters’””—but the fact remains 
that he seems to perform best when 
treated firmly. So the average Euro- 
pean inevitably regards him as a child, 
and is disposed to treat him economi- 
cally as a child. 

Complicating all this are the native 
workers’ low wages—as low as 20 
cents a day, with ‘‘cola’”’ (cost-of-liv- 
ing allowance), housing, and other 
benefits bringing the grand total up 
by 50 per cent—while merchandise is 
generally higher in Africa than in 
Britain. Naturally a bicycle or a bottle 
of hair straightener costs a little more 
in Africa than it does five thousand 
miles closer to the place it was made; 
and the African, until he is more pro- 
ductive, cannot expect to earn as much 
as European labor. (To pay him high 
wages now in the last analysis would 
be to do him out of a job.) Which is 
not to say that European companies do 
not take advantage of low prevailing 
scales, set by governments, the largest 
employers of native labor, to get pro- 
ductive jobs filled cheaply. 

As for the literate African, he 
would be hard to handle even if he 
were getting a much better deal eco- 
nomically and were always treated as 
the adult he is. Neither the British nor 
French in West Africa nor the Bel- 
gians in the Congo tolerate the color 
line that is a feature of life in South 
Africa as well as the American Deep 
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South. But the mere absence of a for- 
mal color line does not affect things 
very much. The more enlightened the 
native, the more he is aware that his 
brothers and uncles and aunts come 
closer to monkeys than Europeans 
seem to; and unless he is a man of 
immense talent, all the confidence he 
can muster in himself and all he 
knows about the stupidity and venal- 
ity of the white man isn’t enough to 
cover his discomfort. 

The situation presents obvious and 
enormous opportunities for a dema- 
gogue, and one has appropriately 
arisen. The most publicized native in 
West Africa is one Dr. Nnamdi Azi- 
kiwe, better known as Dr. Zik, a 
well-educated man with a gift for 
noble phraseology. He prints several 
Nigerian papers, and his program is 
independence for Nigeria, justice for 
the Africans, “‘the right to work if 
a man has to,” freedom from U.A.C., 
the destruction of A.W.A.M., and so 
on. Frequently he is unintentionally 
funny. One of his papers recently cre- 
ated a particularly anguished furor 
with the news that a U.A.C. manager 
employed a dog as night watchman at 
a higher wage than he paid some of 
his help. Dr. Zik’s editors missed the 
point. This manager, who has since 
been fired, used the dog to patrol his 
place and hit upon the whimsical and 
touching idea of entering the dog’s 

name on his payroll along with sev- 
eral fictitious names. 

Of Dr. Zik and his papers and ac- 
tivities it is fair to observe they are 
ene of the best arguments extant for 
making Nigeria a crown colony, but 
his line nevertheless is sometimes just 
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and plausible—and packs a big ap. 
peal. Dr. Zik cannot be pooh-poohed, 
as he is, on the ground that only a 
small literate minority knows him. 
U.A.C. and the other Europeans al. 
most certainly underestimate him, just 
as they tend to underestimate the 
forces that have generated him. 

U.A.C. has done something to im- 
prove its relations with the natives. It 
has appointed a personnel manager, 
and has sent several of its African 
managers on extended trips through 
the United Kingdom. It has set up 
pensions and sick-leave benefits. For 
economy as well as good will it makes 
a policy of upgrading native person- 
nel to managerial jobs as soon as they 
can handle them. In Togoland, all its 
staff is African. Although Africans 
are generally paid considerably less 
for the same work, most students of 
West African economics agree that 
equal pay for equal work would be a 
mistake. It costs the European much 
more than the native to live in the 
tropics, and a European scale for the 
African, besides being too far out of 
line with the lowest native wages, 
would tend to keep him out of gov- 
ernment and business jobs that he 
should be trained to hold. But even 
when the native sees the point of this 
concept, which he rarely does, he nat- 
urally believes that U.A.C. abuses it. 
During the war, U.A.C. upgraded 
many Africans, and in the inevitable 
housecleaning after the war some lost 
out. The instinctive native reaction 
that the company was reviving color 
discrimination was taken up by the 
Zik press. 

What U.A.C. has on its hands, in 
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other words, 1s a tull-blown public- 
relations race problem about which it 
ought to do more than it has done. 
It could, tor example, give thorough- 
going courses in race relations to 
young trainees and future managers, 
who now go down to Africa with 
only their own wisdom and impertect 
knowledge to guide them. London 
seems to have decided it has a respon- 
sibility to the native, and Lord Tren- 
chard has stated that it 1s U.A.C. pol- 
\cy to cooperate more and more with 
colonial governments, but the com- 
pany surely has not been able to sell 
itself or its good intentions to the 
natives. It might well study the meth- 


The Price of Drink 


ods ot old Lord Leverhulme, who was 
as hardboiled as they come but knew 
what he was up against. “A native,” 
he wrote in 1924, “cannot organize. 
He cannot run even a wooding post 
on the river satistactorily.”’ Neverthe- 
less he felt that it was important to 
generate their good will, and sug- 
gested the publication of a magazine 
for Atrican distribution with a cover 
showing a white hand clasping a black 
one and helping the native up a hill. 
The diagram might make a few so- 
phisticated Africans guftaw, but the 
motive behind the idea is today more 
relevant than ever. 
Copyright, Fortune (January, 1948) 


EDDIE CANTOR tells this story about the late, great Bert 
Williams in the Cantor biography, My Life ls In Your Hands. 
Williams was not only a great comedian, but extremely human 


and a man of deep sensitivity. 
walked up to a bar and asked for gin. 
‘Tl! give you gin, but it’s fifty dollars a 
Bert Williams quietly took out his wallet and produced 


to serve him said. 
glass.” 


a five hundred dollar bill. 


One day, in St. Louis, Bert 
The bartender, reluctant 


“Give me ten of them.” he said. 


Pop Rosenbaum who had been manager of the Ziegteld 
Follies for years, came in at that moment and cried, “Hello. 


Bert!” 


The bartender, who knew Pop, now recognized Bert and grew 


flustered. 


orders—not to refuse, but to make the price prohibitive.” 


“I’m awful sorry,” he stammered. “but those are my 


Bert 


asked the bartender to join him in a drink and they became 


very good friends. 


F. Louis Friedman. 
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By Rev. Joseph McGinn 


HOUGH it was the witching 

hour of midnight, the Hong 
Kong Bund still swarmed with hu- 
manity. As the S.S. Lungmoon swung 
gently towards the dock, a huge fig- 
ure of a man with stentorian bellows 
from the whart, controlled all move- 
ments of the ship. 

He was Richard Henry Ellis, an 
American Negro from Ol’ Virginia, 
a big man with finely cut features, 
infectious smile, and rollicking 
humor. He was a Catholic, a prac- 
tising one, and he had a Catholic 
tamily—his Chinese wife and their 
three delightful children. Dick Ellis 
was ruler of the company wharves, 
directing even the ship’s captain and 
pilot. Hundreds and thousands of 
boatmen along the Bund knew and 
loved him, for times without number 
he had aided them. 

In his youth, Richard Henry Ellis 
shipped as a sailor, and eventually 
arrived in Canton. This was prior 


to 1911, while China was under the 


How a Negro sailor became kingpin of the Hong Kong waterfront 


Condensed from Maryknoll 


Manchus. In Canton Dick missed his 
ship. Wtih his money dwindling, 
he haunted the watertront. 

One day, as he trudged amid noisy 
hordes of Orientals, he was rudely 
shouldered aside by sailors who ac 
companied a gaily carparisoned sedan 
chair, borne by four coolies. The 
party halted and amid much con 
fusion, planks were laid from the 
shore to a near-by junk. Then the 
chair coolies began to descend the 
planks, balancing the swaying chair 
on their shoulders. 

Suddenly a forward bearer slipped 
—and the sedan chair toppled into 
the murky waters of the Pearl River! 
Wild yells punctured the air, soldiers 
belabored the hapless coolies, the 
watching crowd milled about: but 
nobody moved a hand to do anything 
about the chair and its. occupant! 

Nobody, that is. but Dick. He 
sized up the situation at a glance and 
unhesitatingly dived off the Bund, 
deep into the river. Emerging beside 
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the still-floating chair, he wrenched 
open the bamboo door. grasped the 
occupant and in a tew seconds was 
swimming strongly with one arm. 
holding the rescued person with the 
other. His burden safely ashore, he 
saw that he had rescued a mere slip 
ot a girl. To his amazement, he 
iearned that she was a princess of the 
Royal House of Ch’ing, rulers of the 
Chinese Empire. 

Richard Henry Ellis, merchant 
sailor from Virginia, became Right 
Honorable and Exalted Personal 
Bodyguard of Princess Mui Laan, of 
the Imperial Family of Ching. In 


that capacity, tor some years he 
traversed the length and breadth ot 
China. When China became a Re- 
public, in 1911, the royal family, truly 
grateful to Dick, secured tor him a 
position in the British Colony ot 
Hong Kong. There he rose to his 
post of Wharfinger. 


* When Dick Ellis died, some years 


ago, his funeral eclipsed anything of 
its nature ever held in Hong Kong. 
The entire city paid tribute to this 
upright gentleman: Richard Henry 
Ellis, American Negro. 


Copyright Marynoll (October, 1947) 


Percentages Tell A Story 


IN THE PAST DECADE the Negro population of the United 
States rose 8 per cent while the number of Negro doctors — of 
whom there is only one for every 3,377 Negroes as against one 
doctor for every 750 persons in the general population — dropped 


8 per cent. 
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Harold Helfer, New York Times 


How two Park Avenue youngsters who went to college 
campaigned for Negro opportunity at higher education 


By Mark Harris 


— IS a story about two white 
kids and how they traded a Park 

Avenue environment tor -one in 
Harlem, how they decided there was 
impossible work to be done — and 
how they are doing it. 

Let’s begin with the distaff half of 
the twosome. It was her idea in the 
first place. . 

Her name is Felice Schwartz. He 
friends call her “Ducky.” 

Ducky, like a lot of nice, well-off 
New York girls, was sent to Smith 
College. Like a lot of well-off girls 
she was troubled by a multitude of 
things. 

But unlike most girls, her troubles 


MARK HARRIS is the author of a 
novel Trumpet To The World and an 


associate editor of NeGro DicEst. 
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were not personal or trivial. Rather 
she was troubled by the broader pros- 
pect—the view of a lot of people less 
fortunate than she One of the things 
that immediately came into her sights 
and agitated her sense of justice was 
the so-called ‘Negro problem.” 

Of course a lot of young white col- 
lege kids are trout'ed by the “prob- 
lem.” But the average white boy or 
girl gets out of college, gets a job and 
a spouse and learns to keep his or her 
mouth shut before he gets the heave- 
ho from his boss and the cold shoulder 
from his neighbors. 

Ducky was different. Just why she 
was is a question for the sociologist ot 
the psychologist. But she was. The 
problem bothered her all through 
her undergraduate days. She looked 
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around the Smith College campus and 
saw a handful of Negro students— 
just a sprinkling. “Why aren't there 
more ?”’ she wondered. She knew there 
was room for more, and she knew that 
Smith maintained no such rigid quota 
as did many other colleges. 

First she was puzzled, then she was 
angry, and then she became cool and 
calculating. 

She wrote a letter to the NAACP. 
“Why,” she asked, “‘is there no central 
clearing-house, some agency to direct 
Negro students to colleges and univer- 
sities where vacancies exist and where 
the bars are down to a great extent?” 

The NAACP replied that it did not 
know why. All it knew was that there 
wasn’t, that there should be, and that 
the NAACP didn’t have the money to 
set it up. The organization invited her 
to join its staff and survey the possi- 
bilities. 

Ducky found herself at a corner 
desk in the NAACP’s New York 
City headquarters. She gathered facts, 
sounded out college presidents—in 
general, surveyed the scene in her cool, 
calculating way until she knew what 
was required. 

The need was obvious, as obvious 
as the law of gravity, so obvious that 
many people took it for granted it was 
already receiving attention. 

Then one day, a little over a year 
ago, Ducky got to talking about her 
idea with Dan Bernstein, a Park Ave- 
nue lad who knew there was a far 
side of the railroad tracks. Dan, a 
husky, strapping Princeton man and 
a former Navy officer, threw in his lot 
with Ducky. 

He also offered a modest bundle of 
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cash and his full-time volunteer serv- 
ices. The two of them set up their of- 
fices at the Morningside Community 
Center, at 360 West 122nd Street in 
Harlem. They posted a sign on the 
door: College Scholarship Fund for 
Negro Students. 


They began their operations on 
three basic assumptions (and with very 
little else) : first, that the vast majority 
of Negro youth in the country who 
want to go to college don’t know how 
to finance themselves, and are some- 
what timid about seeking admission to 
private ‘‘white’’ schools; second, that 
colleges are waking up to the tact that 
anti-minority attitudes ill befit insti- 
tutions of higher learning, and, third, 
that financial aid awaits many of the 
thousands of Negro students who have 
good heads but flat purses. 


The first target was the colleges, 
particularly college presidents. Ducky 
and Dan put them on the spot. “Will 
you or will you not support a program 
to enable Negroes to attend the 968 
inter-racial, non-segregated colleges 
in the country?” they asked in effect, 
and 172 presidents replied that they 
would. 

Thus, with a board of advisors 
which included many of the best- 
respected college presidents in the 
country, the fund trained its guns on 
the admissions offices. They sought in- 
formation regarding the number of 
Negroes enrolled, the college's atti- 
tude toward enrolling more, and the 
types of scholarships available. 

The fund won round two: the col- 
leges, almost without exception, re- 
plied courteously and helpfully. Many 
of them said they wished to enroll 
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Negro students, but that none had ap- 
plied; others said too few Negro stu- 
dents applied. Many said they were 
pleased that an organization like the 
fund was now in existence. 

Round three involved money, and 
where to find it. The fund (with a few 
paid workers now and a number of 
volunteers) began the task of tabulat- 
ing and classifying the hundreds upon 
hundreds of scholarships, most of 
them little-publicized, which have 
been set up for the purpose of help- 
ing needy students along the rocky 
road that is a college career. 

Thus, in the offices of the fund, is 
perhaps the most complete collection 
of its kind, a record of scholarships 
awarded by everyone from the Ameri- 
can Legion to the William A. White 
Psychiatric Foundation. For the indi- 
vidual student to compile this infor- 
mation he would need an initial in- 
vestment of at least one hundred dol- 
lars for postage alone. 

A partial list of scholarship donors 
include such varied organizations as 
these: 4-H clubs, the Future Farmers 
of America, a group of Philadelphia 
railroad workers and a group of Ver- 
mont foresters, unions, veterans’ or- 
ganizations, alumni clubs, book pub- 
lishers, foreign-affairs societies, banks, 
professional groups, industrial firms, 
the Grange, states and municipalities, 
denominational groups, individuals 
and foundations, in addition, of 
course, to colleges themselves. 

The job now was to find students to 
fit the scholarships. Dan’s organiza- 
tional mind went to work. He con- 
tacted 13,000 high school principals. 
Together they worked up a press re- 
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lease, got themselves a copy of the 
Editor & Publisher International Year 
Book, and sent a few short paragraphs 
to the more than 150 Negro-owned 
newspapers. They held their oreath 
and waited. And nothing happened. 

It was a time of tension at the fund's 
offices. They picked up their mail each 
day, but found only the routine as. 
sortment. 

They began to recall the things 
white people had said—that if the rise 
of Negroes depended on Negroes 
there would be no rise at all, that the 
Negro press was an amateur, power- 
less thing, that Negroes were satisfied 
to attend southern, segregated schools 
and all-Negro institutions. 

Still nothing happened. 

What people say—however much 
one disagrees—has a depressing effect. 
But they did not waver. They were 
confident. 

Then it began—a trickle at first. 
The Negro press is weekly, and it took 
a little time before it ran the fund’s 
release. The trickle widened, and soon 
it engulfed the offices of the fund. 

It poured from everywhere, from 
every state in the union which had a 
Negro newspaper, and somehow from 
many which didn’t, from students, po- 
tential students, friends and relatives 
of students, from young and old. 

The letters were marked by two 
common characteristics: one, the de- 
sire of Negroes, regardless of social 
or geographical background, to fur 
ther their education, to supply their 
communities with doctors, nurses, 
dentists, lawyers, teachers, to improve 
themselves and their races; two, 40 
account of what each had already done, 
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what sacrifices, what struggles, in an 
effort to save money for college or to 
earn money to continue a career al- 
ready begun. 

The letters were not pleas, but of- 
fers by the writers to give themselves 
to the nation and the world in ex- 
change for a boost that was needed 
at the moment. 

The satest assumption of all, Dan 
and Ducky found out, was the convic- 
tion that Negroes stand ready to pour 
their energies into a program which 
will ultimately eradicate the blight of 
interior education. 

The fund is now engaged in the task 
of distributing thousands of somewhat 
involved application blanks. To some 
it might seem that the blanks are 
needlessly inquisitive. “Were you ever 
a boy scout?” ““Did you ever carry pa- 
pers?” “Did either of your parents 
attend college ?”’ 

But scholarships do exist for boy 
scouts and newsboys and the children 
of people who never went to college. 


They also exist—to name but a tew 
categories—tor the sons and daughters 
of ministers, the descendants of Civil 
War veterans, the daughters of rai)- 
road workers and the sons of foresters, 
and the residents of certain towns and 
counties. 

The list of available scholarships is 
iong. The list of applicants is longer. 
The job of the fund from here in is 
to match the student with the scholar- 
ship. 

In this, its first year of operation. 
the fund (with a staff of six now) 1s 
smoothing the rough spots and setting 
itself up for long-term operations It’s 
a tough job, a crucial period. but 
Ducky and Dan, two kids who don’t 
give a rap what people say, move 
ahead in high gear. 

“The obvious,” says Ducky, “is al- 
ways waiting to be done.” And five 
years in the Navy taught Dan that the 
impossible sometimes takes a little 
while. 


Dangerous Words For A Dangerous Voice 


ALEXANDER DUMAS, noted French Negro novelist, was a 
master at making pretty speeches. After witnessing a perform 
ance by Adelina Patti. he went backstage to greet the opera singer 

“Miss Patti. your voice is a dangerous thing. Don’t ever sing 
out of doors.” he cautioned. 

“What a thing to say!” cried the insulted prima donna. 

“Ah. you don’t understand.” explained the author. “as a man 


I'm thrilled by your beautiful singing, but if 1 were a pretty 


bird I'd die of envy.” 
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Jack Atkins 
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T A MISSISSIPPI revival meeting a woman per 

sisted in standing on a bench. and intercepung the 
view otf others in spite of being repeatedly told to su 
down. Finally, one ot the old deacons arose and saa 
gravely, “I think if the sister knew she had a targe bole 
in each ot her nylons she would not exhibit them so 
freely.” 

This had the desired effect—she immediately sank down 
on her seat. A young man sitting near became embai 
rassed and said. “Oh. brother, how could you say that 
which was untrue?’ 

“Untrue?” questioned the old man. “If she didn’t have 
a large hole in each of her stockings, 1 would like to 
know how she gets them on?” 

Gladys Greene 
* * 

HE COMMITTEE was out collecting funds for a new church. They ap: 

proached one of the town’s old citizens, who refused them. “But you could 
give something!” they insisted. 

“Nope,” was the firm reply, “I owe too many people. Debts come before 
charity, you know.” 

“But don’t you think you owe God a larger debt than any one?” they 
pointed out. 

“Mebbe so,” the old fellow agreed, “but He ain’t a-pushin’ me like my 
other creditors.” 


Rev. Joseph G. Morgan, Reader’s Scope 


* 

RICH MAN said to his pastor, “Why do people criticize me for being 

miserly, when they know I have made provision to leave everything | 
possess to charity when I die?” 

“Let me tell you a story,” the minister replied. “A pig was lamenting his 
lack of popularity. He complained to the cow that people were always talking 
about the cow’s gentleness and kind eyes. He admitted that the cow gave milk 
and cream, but maintained that pigs gave bacon and ham and bristles and _ that 
people even pickled their feet. He demanded the reason for such lack ot 
appreciation. 

“The cow thought a while and said} ‘Maybe it’s because I give while I'm 
still living.’ ” 

Howard Lawson 


* * 

HEY WERE entertaining the preacher at lunch, and the guest remarked to the 

small boy of the house, “Don’t you ever say prayers before your meals, my 
child?” 

“Oh, no,” said the child. “Dad says our cook’s pretty reliable.” 

John Hughes 
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How a slave kept his conscience and won his freedom 


REEDOM to a slave is like life to 
a condemned man—it’s the one 
thing he wants most, but it’s the 
one thing he can never have. Jeannot, 
slave of the Indies Company in Louis- 
rana, knew this. He knew it in every 
fibre of his bronze body as it glistened 
with sweat while he towered over the 
anvil in the blacksmith shop. Free. 
dom was just a dream. and slavery 
was a cold hard fact, as cold and hard 
as the iron ingots waiting to be heated 
in the forge. 

His herculean strength and delicate 
skill in fashioning objects trom shape- 
‘ess hunks of metal served his master 
well but Jeannot was given no special 
privileges and he did not ask to be 
treated any difterently than his black 
orothers in bondage. He did not even 
lave a surname, was known only as 
Jeannot, blacksmith, property of the 
giant Indies Company. 

Then it came—freedom, as sudden- 
ly and unexpectedly as if he had cre- 
ated a horseshoe with one magic blow. 
Resting his heavy hammer against the 
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By James Kirk 


anval block, Jeannot stared blankly at 
the two ofhcers sent by the governor. 
Still not believing, he questioned the 
white men. They were brusque, to the 
point. Jeannot was not only to be 
free trom this day on, but he was ap- 
pointed an ofhcer of the king. Tears ot 
‘ov and gratitude streamed down the 
strong dark tace. 

Jeannot tollowed the officers out. 
side and there in the daylight the com- 
mission of his appointment was read. 
When tts full meaning dawned upon 
him, Jeannot stood stunned. The Lou- 
isiana colony needed an executioner. 
No white man would take the grue- 
some job, so the governor devised a 
simple solution—find a slave, any 
slave, and give him his freedom in 
exchange for his services as heads- 
man. 

Weeping and pleading, Jeannot 
sank to his knees before the grim ot 
ficers. “Il could never cut off the 
heads of people who have done me 
no harm!” 

But it had been decreed. No gov 
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ernment was complete without an ot- 
ficial executioner. Jeannot was the 
logical man. His strength and skili 
with the hammer could easily be trans- 
terred to the beheading ax. He had 
no choice. 

Freedom to a man in slavery—life 
to a man in a death cell. 

“It’s your hands, Jeannot, 
told him. “What a beautiful job 
you can do! One swift blow and it’s 
over. No mistakes, no mess, no half- 
chewed necks. Only a head neatly 
parted trom the body—”’ 

Jeannot stared at his ham-like hands 
—seeing them for the first time as 
instruments of death. Then he turned 
and disappeared into his cabin. From 
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the tool chest there ne gravocd up « 
hatchet in his lett hand. And then. 
betore the horritied ofhcers couic 
move, Jeannot laid his right han 
upon a block of wood and lifted ux 
keen-edged hatchet high over his 
head. For a moment the shiny blade 
was motionless, then arched through 
the air and down upon the unpro 
tected wrist. By the time the white 
men galvanized into action, the 
mighty right hand lay limply in the 
dust. 

The black man did not speak—the 
white men could not—as he turned 
and thrust out the bloody stump. 

Jeannot had his freedom. 


WHEN LOYALTY CHECK questionnaires had to be filled 


out by government employees all over the country, a rugged 
individualist in San Francisco—so the story goes — put down 
some information that gave the examiners something to think 
about. In the space devoted to her foreign activities. this young 
lady wrote: 

“Before the war | spent one year in Germany. Does this 
make me a Nazi? | also spent one year ia Russia. Does this 
make me a Communist? | also own a piece of property in the 
Virgin Islands. Period.” 

John Doxe, Readers’ Scope 
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Ex-servicemen blend voices to achieve concert stage success 


HARMONY 
PAVS OFF 


By Henry Beckett 


E PAUR’S Infantry Corus start- 

ed in the usual way, with several 
Gls in close harmony on the march, 
in barracks, in the mess hall. But no 
other GI singing group ever has de- 
veloped into a career chorus as sen- 
sationally as this one has. 

It’s enough to point out that Capt. 
Leonard dePaur and 35 singing vet- 
erans are on the road now. as a 
civilian chorus, booked for 140 con- 
certs in 40 states, after five years of 
service concerts from Iwo Jima to Bad 
Nauheim. 

More impressive, though, is the fact 
that the conductor and chorus have a 
contract giving them every third vear 
oft, so that they may have a fling at 
some theatrical production. That 
makes it look permanent. 

Seven years before he enlisted in 
the infantry and went to Camp Up- 
ton as a private, dePaur was praised 
for his work as musical director of 
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the Negro Theatre, part of the Fed- 
eral Theatre Project in New York 
City. 

Earlier, he was a Columbia Univer 
sity student by day, a Pennsylvania 
Station red cap at night, and a Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir singer in spare 
time. 

“I had trouble getting along,” 
Capt. dePaur recalls. “I was 19 when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became Presi- 
dent and, except for him, I don’t 
know what would have become of 
me. The most capable people I knew 
were unemployed. But soon New 
Deal aid began and I got a job on a 
housing survey: then the Federal 
Theatre came and J had my first 
feeling of security.” 

Capt. dePaur gained nities kind 
of security by way of the Federal 
Theatre. One of the costume design- 
ers there was a Pratt Institute stw- 
dent, a girl newly from South Caro 
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lina. They married, and now, al- 
though as a designer Mrs. dePaur 
has created some of the most stun- 
ning gowns worn by concert artists, 
the Captain picks out her clothes or, 
at least, advises. 

He also taught her to cook, even 
to make the kind of pies that mother 
used to make, because it was dePaur’s 
mother who taught him. His mother 
had a theory that everybody in the 
family should be able to do every- 
body else’s job in a pinch. So he was 
taught to cook, wash, sew and iron, 
and his sisters were trained to fire 
the furnace and do a boy’s chores. 


That was at Summit and _ later 
Trenton, N. J., where Capt. dePaur’s 
father, an attorney, practiced in State 
Supreme Court and was active poli- 
tically, as a Bull Moose and then Re- 
publican, until Harold Ickes some- 
how turned him into a Democrat. 

The Captain says his father taught 
him tolerance for all, poker, and a 
fondness tor the best singing. The 
head of the family liked the voice of 
Enrico Caruso and he collected rec- 
ords. As a boy of three the future 
choral conductor not only sang along 
with Caruso in For You Alone but 
persuaded everybody around him to 
join in. 

At five, he was picking out tunes 
on the piano, using mainly the black 
keys because he found them easier to 
reach. At seven, he switched to the 
violin. But he wasn’t definitely on 
the way to a musical career until a 
shining bass saxophone caught his 
eye at a Bordentown school where 
he had intended to study electrical 
mechanics. 
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He majored in clarinet and oboe, 
played in the band and sang in the 
glee club. At 13, his voice changed 
in such a curious way that in a single 
concert he sang tenor in a quartet 
and bass in the complete glee club, 
For awhile he was with “The Wan. 
dering Boys,” a group of gospel song. 
sters in Jersey City. 

DePaur was about to go to Cleve. 
land for a doubtful vaudeville run 
when he met Hall Johnson in the 
choir hall in Harlem. 

“Right then I knew what I want 
ed,” he says today. “Until I heard 
his choir I really didn’t know how 
wonderful choral singing could be.” 

He joined that choir, which toured 
the country, became associate conduc 
tor, did his Federal Theatre work, 
and was musical director for the 
Broadway production of the play 
John Henry. 

“IT talked myself into enlisting” is 
dePaur’s explanation of how he got 
into the Army. He had been on 
“Fight for Freedom” programs and 
was the first Negro selected for an 
Army specialists’ corps, with the offer 
of a captaincy. That was held up 
and dePaur didn’t want to wait. 

“I wanted the most complete in- 
volvement,” he says, “so I favored 
the infantry.” 

Later, dePaur enrolled in officers 
training school and on the day of 
graduation was sidetracked for 4 
year to be choral director of the 
official Army Air Forces show, 
Winged Victory. On request, he then 
returned to the infantry, because he 
“wanted to get to Europe and shoot 
Nazis.” 
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The Army didn’t consult dePaur. 
He was sent to Arizona and put in 
charge of the glee club of the 372nd 
Infantry, a Massachusetts National 
Guard outfit being alerted for the 
Pacific. 

That group of singers, starting 
with haphazard close harmony at 
Fort Dix, had already distinguished 
itself at war bond rallies and concerts 
for troops around New York, where 
the regiment guarded port installa- 
tions. But it was Lt. Col. H. A. Bar- 
rows, now ROTC head at Tuskegee 
Institute, who gave the chorus its big 
push, dePaur believes. 

Arriving in Hawaii, the chorus 
sang for the Pacific High Command, 
and Capt. Maurice Evans, the Shake- 
spearean actor in charge of Special 
Service, managed to have it made an 
Lt. Gen. R. T. 


Richardson, Jr., Mid-Pacific com- 
mander, was a top sponsor. So the 
chorus sang to troops all over the 
Pacific theatre of war. 


independent unit. 


“Once on Saipan,” dePaur relates, 
“while we sang on an open stage. the 
only lighted spot for miles, there was 
an awful din in the jungle right be- 
hind us. ‘Oh, that’s just the Japs, 
coming down from their caves in the 
hills to listen,’ a sergeant told me. 
‘They stir up the night birds.’ I said 
I hoped there were no music critics 
among them.” 


While rehearsing Christmas music 
in the Mariannas, it was so warm the 
chorus wore only shorts and at every 
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10-minute break took to the sea. 

When the war was over and 70 
per cent of the chorus members had 
enough points to come home, they 
remained together because dePaur ad- 
vised them to, saying he would stick 
with them and that surely they could 
go places in concert work. 

He was right. For nine months 
they sang for troops in Europe, re- 
turning to the United States to go 
on tour as an all-veteran civilian at- 
traction. The chorus, reduced trom 
the peak 52 to 35, includes three of 
the Fort Dix originals and men with 
as many as five battle stars. 

DePaur still carries on tour a ten- 
nis racket and fancy camera, as he 
did through the war, indulging both 
hobbies. The Army 10-minute break 
taught him to rest on opportunity. 
He reads biography, admired Gen. 
Patton and visited his grave on the 
trip to Europe. 

Even on the road the singers have 


a music school, so that they can 
develop as individuals. Mostly, their 
homes are in New York City. But 
both hemispheres have heard and ap- 
plauded them, and on their current 
tour they will be heard in all. states 
except: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, . 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, South 
Carolina and Tennessee. 

Maybe the residents for those states 
can guess the reason. 


Copyright, 1948, New York Post Corp. 
Reproduced By Permission 
Further Republication Prohibited 
(February 25, 1448) 
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RIFFIN’ AT 24TH STREET and KING 
JACQUET by Illinois Jacquet (RCA 
Victor). Both sides make fairly 
good listening and dance music. 
Riffin’ has smooth introduction and 
is jammed throughout with riffs of 

every variety, both borrowed and orig- 

inal. 


JUNGLE ROSE and | WONDER WHAT'S 
BECOME OF SALLY by Herb Jef- 
ries (Exclusive). Rythmic beating 
of the tom toms taking the lead 

in Buddy Baker’s skillful arrange- 

“ment of Jungle Rose provides a 

perfect background for Jeffries scin- 

tillating singing of this stirring trop- 
ical ballad. Reverse finds Herb and 

a swell instrumental quintet bringing 

a somewhat dated Sally out of the 

mothballs and sending her back into 

the listener’s hearts. 


ALL OF ME and SHE’S GOT THE BLUES 
FOR SALE by Billy Eckstine (Na- 
tional). Perennial All of Me gets 
the usual going over by Eckstine 
and comes out with a slightly new 
look, which is all right, but Blues 

gets the most votes. It’s a snazzy jump* 

blues with punch lines that Billy 
really does justice by. 


BEER GARDEN BLUES and CROW JANE 
BLUES by Sonny Terry (Capitol). 
Neither of these past the test for 
good blues and guitar playing. The 
lyrics of both, on the ever-present 
woman theme, aren’t at all inter- 


esting, and rather than amuse or en-, 


tertain the listener, the platter pro- 
vokes sympathy or digust for Terry 
who it seems could do better. 
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ROOT OF ALL MY EVIL and M. T. 
BOOGIE by Jo Evans (Black and 
White). Blues lovers will probably 
form a line for this blues number 
that has everything, a clever play 
on words, an ork with skillful 

down-home style, and Jo Evans giving 

all she’s got. Instrumental by Max 

Davis orchestra on the reverse is a 


mad boogie. 


HORA STACCATO and CHEN CHEN CO. 
by Noro Morales (MGM). Lovers 
of Latin American and Afro-Cuban 
music will want to get this platter. 
if only to see what Hollywood will 
do to authentic native rythyms. 

Too much brass will destroy the lis 

tener’s mood. but expert playing of the 

flute solo by Esy Morales is bound to 
be appreciated. 


WORRIED and HOW COME by Joe Lig: 
gins (Exclusive). Out of this world 
sax playing and fine harmony by 
all of the Honeydrippers makes 
Worried a quite smooth instrumen 
tal that doesn’t suffer by absence 

of lyrics. Its merits just about make 

up for the rather corny How Come 
that comes with it. 


TERESA and COLD IN HERE by John- 
ny Moore (Exclusive). Vocal and 
instrumental style on both sides is 
extremely reminiscent of Nat Cole, 
without the perfection needed to 
make it a bona fide imitation. How: 

ever, once the listener decides to for- 

get this discrepancy, platter is melodi- 
ously fetching. 
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Rose Murphy's squeaky voice hits the jackpot 


SCHOOL of Singing 


By Jean Meegan 


MURPHY, whose piping 


voice is about four pounds light- 
er than a straw hat, is the country’s 
newest singing sensation. 

If you ask her about it, she’s just 
apt to say “chee, chee.” 

It was a treble rendition of ] Can’t 
Gwe You Anything But Love, Baby, 
that sparked all the excitement. The 
recording she made of it is the de- 
light of 300,000 purchasers. In trade 
circles it is credited with having been 
a mighty bonanza for Majestic Rec- 
ords. It also will make the large, 
dark lady rich. 

For 12 years Rose Murphy played 
a good, loud and gusty piano, but 
she never sang. During certain hot 
passages he would lean torward and 
chirp “Chee, chee, chee” in a Mickey 
Mouse voice. Audiences, who seem 
ripe for strange and novel sounds in 
music, sat enthralled. 
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Last August Barney Josephson, 
who started Lena Horne and Hazel 
Scott out of obscurity in his night 
club, Cafe Society, hired Miss 
Murphy. 

Josephson’s summer customers were 
impressed. Miss Murphy pounded 
the piano hard, with her eyes 
squeezed shut and her tongue clamp- 
ed tight between teeth in a corner 
of her mouth. 

Josephson knew the value of such 
a novelty entertainer and called a 
business meeting to make arrange- 
ments about options and contracts. 

“T talked to her for an hour,” he 
says. “She never said a word. It 
was just like she was at the piano. 
When I asked her to give me a defi- 
nite answer of ‘Yes’ or ‘No, she 
chuckled and said, “Chee, chee.” 
That’s all she’ll ever say.” 

Once she twittered that the reason 
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she only sang “Chee. Chee, Chee” 
was because “I never could remember 
the words to any songs.” 

When Majestic tinally signed her, 
in a trank attempt to offset the tad 
tor Nellie Lutcher. another dusky 
singer, Miss Murphy learned the 
words. But they had to surround 


the piano with microphones to pick 
up her every gasp. 

In the recording rush before the 
Petrillo ban, the hysterically shy Miss 


Men Versus Horses 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS, 


Murphy recorded 26 songs. They 
will be doled out at the rate of about 
one every six weeks. She stands to 
make between $20,000 and $39,000 
on the first one. 

When she was told that for the 
first time by a reporter, she chuckled, 
and in a rare burst of eloquence, for 
her, said: 

“It’s just like a dream. [ don't 
know what to think.” 

Copyright, Associated Press (February 14, 1948) 


the brilliant Negro orator and 


statesman of the Civil War period, once handled bigotry by 


relying on humor. 


Douglas was making an anti-slavery tour of the states. In 
Janesville. Wisconsin. he and his companion John Jones stayed 


at a hotel. 
guests 


At mealtime they were segregated trom the other 
Douglas and his 


triend were seated obscurely at @ 


small table away trom the others. 

The abolitionist waited tor a quiet moment and _ then ob 
served in a loud voice so everyone could hear: 

“You know John. it is a tunny thing, but | was in the stable 
today and | noticed black and white horses eating trom the 


same stall. 
the animals!’ 


Most unusual was the perfect harmony between 


* The guests looked toolish tor a tew moments as they caugh! 


the double meaning; then they began to laugh 
onds the seating was rearranged. 


In a few se 
Someone remarked: 


“We don’t want the horses of Janesville to be more civilized 


than its citizens!” 


Thelma Pearson 


NEGRO DIGES? 


ALL MANNER OF MEN 


BY MALCOLM ROSS 


America’s first lynching wave swept 
through the port of New York 200 
years ago accompanied by a hys- 
teria that paled the witchcraft trials 
of Salem. Former FEPC chairman 
Malcolm Ross tells the story in his 
new book which gives an insight into 
racial persecution—past and present. 
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ALL MANNER OF MEN 


NE SUMMER two _ hundred 
years ago the City of New York 
went mad with fear. For three 
months a man or a woman was 
sentenced each day to be burned at 
the stake, hanged or transported. 
Bodies were left hanging in chains 
from the Battery gibbet until they 
bloated and burst. The sight of a 
wood cart drew crowds behind it to 
the blackened stake. 

This was no momentary outburst 
by the town’s hoodlums. These things 
were done in the name of New York’s 
enlightened. Judges listened to low 
informers and rewarded them for the 
hysterical inventions which sent oth- 
ers to death. Individuals were con- 
demned because their class was 
feared. It came to an end only when 
a sixteen-year-old slut, the prosecu- 
tion’s prize witness, became giddy 
with power and began to name highly 
placed citizens as conspirators bent on 
burning their own town and slaugh- 
tering their own kind. 

The judges of those eighteenth- 
century New York trials were prac- 
ticing Christians. Their standard was 
the one into which Christ had con- 
densed all rules of conduct: Do unto 
others as you would have them do 
unto you. But their conception of 
“others” was more selective than the 


modern one. Toward the low-caste 
whites and the Negroes of New York 
they felt no obligation to be consid. 
erate, any more than to a useful but 
dangerous animal. 

Daniel Horsmander, the Recorder 
of the City of New York and one of 
the trial judges, published in 1744 
his account of the 1741 terror. It is 
not a pleasant story, except as it 
illustrates how far we have come since 
then as a democracy. 

Greenwich Village in 1741 was in. 
habited by more muskrats than hv- 
mans. Canal Street was the outlet 
of a deep pond in the “Bowerie.” 
Oysters were bought from __ boats 
rowed up Broad Street. The 8,500 
white people and 1,500 Negroes were 
crowded in a compact little city be 
low Wall Street. It was a seafaring 
town, with sailor dives along the 
waterfront. England, and_ perforce 
the Colony, were at war with Spain. 
Fear of rebellion was in the mind of 
a town where every fifth person was 
a slave and the opportunities ot cor- 
ruption were great. 

The trouble began in a waterfront 
grogshop run for Negroes by a white 
man named John Hughson. Here 
lodged Margaret Sombiero. _ alias 
Peggy the Newfoundland Beauty, 
twenty-one years old, a prostitute with 
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a “Babe largely partaking of a motley 
complexion.” Another white girl, six- 
teen-year-old Mary Burton, was bound 
as a servant to Hughson. To this 
honky-tonk came white sailors and 
Negroes, free and slave, for “drams, 
Punch and _ other 
drinking, singing and playing at 
dice.” Hughson had a side line in 
receiving stolen goods. 

The Constable was in search of a 
pair who had robbed a store at the 
corner of Broad Street and a lane 
called Jew’s Alley. Mary Burton came 
to the Constable’s house to fetch a 
pound of candles for her master, 
showed a piece of silver money and 
alleged she could tell a thing or two 
but was afraid for her life. Mary was 
promised immunity if she would turn 
informer. Caesar and Prince, two 
slaves named by her, were promptly 
jailed for the robbery. This was 
Mary’s first taste of informing. 

The Governor’s house at Fort 
George caught fire on March 18 and 
the high wind swept the flames to 
the chapel and the barracks of the 
Fort. A plumber confessed that in 
mending a leaky gutter he had car- 
tied his “fire-pot with coals to keep 
his soddering-iron.” No sup- 
posed that the fire had been set. 

On March 25 Captain Warren’s 
house caught fire, a week later Mr. 
Van Zant’s, although his was traced 
to a careless smoker. On April 4 a 
hay stable burned and a Negro was 
se-n fleeing the scene. Next day, a 
Sunday, coals were found under a 
haystack On that same April morn- 
ing a Mrs. Earle was leaning on her 


strong liquors, 
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windowsill when three Negroes 


walked by, one of them “saying with 


a Vaprous Sort of an Air: 
Fire, Scorch, Scorch a litle . . . damn 
it, by and by.’ Then he laughed.” 

Mrs. Earle reported this to an alder- 
man who next day assembled the 
justices. At this meeting the Negro’s 
remark, as overheard by Mrs. Earle, 
was officially construed: “That the 
fires which we have seen already 
were nothing to what we should by- 
and-by, for that then we should have 
all the City in flames, and he would 
rejoice at it.” The “Notion of a Con- 
spiracy” grew out of this conclusion. 
The Lieutenant Governor ordered a 
military watch to be continued all 
summer. 

While the justices were still sitting, 
a fire broke out in an empty store- 
house within sight of their windows. 
A man on the roof, helping to put 
out the flames, saw a Negro leap out 
a window below and make over gar- 
den fences in great haste, “ .. . which 
occasioned him to cry out: ‘A Negro, 
A Negro, and that was soon im- 
proved upon into an Alarm, That 
the Negroes were rising .. . ” 

A bystander, an old man, identified 
the fleeing Negro as Cuff, slave of 
Adolph Phillipse, Esq. The crowd 
ran to the Phillipse house and car- 
ried Cuff off to jail on their shoul- 
ders. The justices summoned Cuff’s 
accuser. In WHorsmander’s words, 
“twas thought he might be mis- 
taken, being very nearsighted: Upon 
examination, ’twas found he could 
distinguish Colours.” On this testi- 
mony Cuff was held in jail. 


‘Fire, 
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Because of her implication in the 
store theft and her association with 
low characters at Hughson’s, the mag- 
istrates picked up Mary Burton and 
dangled before her the promise of 
indemnity and a hundred-pound re- 
ward if she would give information 
on what had now come to be con- 
sidered a conspiracy to burn New 
York and murder its white inhabit- 
ants. The reward meant a fortune, 
in addition to protection from Hugh- 
son, and a not unpleasing notoriety. 
Mary put up a good show of re- 
luctance and finally agreed to save 
her immortal soul from hell-fires by 
telling the truth. She began, un- 
imaginatively enough, on the three 
slaves already in jail. 

Mary swore that the burning of 
the Governor's mansion and the 
buildings at the Fort had been plotted 
at Hughson’s, where she had heard 
Prince, Caesar and Mr. Phillipse’s 
_ Cuff planning to light the fire as a 
preliminary to killing all the whites. 

“Caesar should be Governor,” she 
said, “and Hughson should be King.” 

Hughson, his wife and Peggy, the 
Newfoundland Beauty, were prompt- 
ly thrown into jail. They denied all 
knowledge of a plot. Peggy, as re- 
ported by a jail visitor, “had no 
stomach to eat her Victuals, for that 
the Bitch (meaning Mary Burton) 
has fetched me in.” 

Peggy was also booked on the 
stolen goods charge, and it was hinted 
that she would do well to tell what 
she knew about the more serious 
matter of conspiracy. 

The penalty for theft was hanging. 
A pardon for the theft charge was 


prepared for Peggy and left unsealed 
until she should confess what she 
knew of the conspiracy. The Beauty 
fell for that. She admitted that there 
had been a plot to burn, to kill and 
to steal. She involved a shoemaker, 
John Romme, and told of his speech 
to a roomful of Negroes—how the 
rich lived too well, how the country 
Negroes had been hanged for the deed. 
“the Sun would shine very bright, by 
and by, and never fear, my lads.” 
Mary Burton topped Peggy with 
an account of a similar seditious meet- 
ing of three Negro Spanish sailors, 
Antonio, Augustine, and Pablo. In 
her testimony: “They whet their 
knives and said they would cut the 
white Men’s Heads off: and_ they 
agrecd to burn the Fort, to kill their 
Masters and take the White Women 
for Wives; and they swore upon the 
Thunder to be true to each other.” 


ype of the plot moved the 
townspeople to terror. They had 
seen the fires. They remembered the 
slave uprising of 1712. Now it was 
said that seven barns were fired across 
the river in Jersey and that two 
Negroes had been hanged for the deed. 
The crowded tip of Manhattan Island 
was doomed. Farmers above Canal 
Street were astonished to see wagon 
trains of people seeking sanctuary in 
the country. 

The justices stuck by their duty. 
The Negro prisoners had an annoy- 
ing habit of playing tricks on their 
white questioners: “Their unintellig- 
ible jargon stands them in great stead, 
to conceal their meaning.” It was 
decided to hang Caesar and Prince 
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tor robbery without trying them for 
the conspiracy, in order “to induce 
some of them (the other prisoners) 
to unfold this Mysterv of Iniquity.” 
The gibbet near the Powder House 
drew its first crowd on May 11. 

Mr. Phillipse’s Cuft, who had been 
identified as fleeing the warehouse, 
and Quack, who had said “Fire, Fire, 
Scorch, Scorch...” and_ then 
laughed, were tried on May 28 and 
‘sentenced the next day. In summing 
up Quack’s trial the justice said: 

“The Plot is real. Whence else 
could so many fires have been lighted 
up all around you in so short a time? 

“The monstrous Ingratitude of this 
black Tribe is what exceedingly ag- 
gravates their guilt. Their Slavery 
among us is generally softened with 
great Indulgence. They live without 
Care... They are really more happy 
in this Place than in the midst of the 
continual Plunder, Cruelty and 
Rapine of their Native Countries. But 
Notwithstanding all the Kindness 
and Tenderness with which they have 
been treated among us . . . this is 
the second Attempt of the same Kink 
that this brutish and bloody Species 
of Mankind have made within one 
Age.” 

Another justice proceeded to sent- 
ence Quack and Cuff: 

“Your Lot is superior to that of 
Thousands of white People . . . as 
the miserable Condition of many Free 
People here of your Complexion 
might abundantly convince you. What 
then could prompt you to undertake 
80 vile, so wicked, so monstrous, so 
execrable and hellish a scheme, as to 
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murder and destroy your own Mas- 


. to the 
Place of execution where you, and 
each of you shall be chained to a 
stake and burnt to Death . . . and the 
Lord have Mercy upon your poor, 


ters and Benefactors? . . 


wretched souls.” 


The watching crowd showed 
neither mercy nor fair play. Quack 
and Cuff were already chained to the 
stake when someone suggested a final 
attempt to make them talk more 
clearly than in that “unintelligible 
jargon” with which they had irritated 
the court. A reprieve from the Gov- 
ernor arrived. Quack, unchained, con- 
fessed that John Hughson had been 
the first contriver of a plot and that 
he himself had fired the Fort. Cuff 
confessed to having hidden a live 
coal between two oyster shells and 
so set fire to the warehouse. But 
when the officers attempted to take 
the two slaves back to jail the crowd 
blocked the way and refused to be 
denied that for which they were 
come. The officers rechained the pair 
and carried out the original sentence. 

Besides Hughson, seven Negroes 
had been named by Cuff and Quack 
as conspirators. These were arrested 
and convicted, since a special value 
was placed on the last-minute con- 
fession of Quack and Cuff “ .. . con- 
firmed in the Midst of Flames, which 
is the highest Attestation.” 

The trials were now daily affairs. 
The prisoners made general denials 
but the prosecutor had Mary Burton. 

“There is no other witness,” said 
he to the court after on of Mary’s 
star appearances, “but nevertheless, 
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Gentlemen, one Witness is sufficient 
.-. you will, no doubt, discharge a 
good Conscience and find them 
guilty.” 

The jury required a half hour to 
discharge their consciences. 


The prisoners here were John 
Hughson, his wife and Peggy the 
Newfoundland Beauty. They were 
all three hanged on June 12, protest- 
ing their innocence of conspiracy. 
Peggy’s pardon went the way of Cuff 
and Quack’s reprieve. 

A new element in the trials was 
foreshadowed in the comment which 
Recorder Horsmander jotted down 
after watching the hanging of the 
two white women. 


“The Old Woman,” he wrote, 
meaning Mrs. Hughson, “was report- 
ed bred a Papist, and Peggy was 
much suspected of the same persua- 
sion, tho’ perhaps it may seem to be 
of little Significance what Religion 
such vile Wretches professed.” 


It was of great moment, however, 
to a schoolteacher named John Ury, 
an Englishman with a good repute 
for learning, and a scandalous one for 
having talked to groups of Negroes. 
The evidence on his guilt in inciting 
slaves is obscure. He was named in 


some confessions. But whether mar- 
plot or brash associate of Negroes, it 
is clear that he was under suspicion 
of being a Catholic priest in disguise. 
and that alone would have con- 
demned him in New York in 1741. 
During his trial a doctor, “a pro- 
fessed Papist,” left town. Horsmander 
found it “much to be wished that 
others as were justly liable would do 


the same.” 

A recently received letter from Gen. 
eral Oglethorpe reported that the 
priests in Florida were conspiring to 
murder the Georgia colonists. Con. 
fronted with the letter, Ury was un 
able to prove its truth or untruth, 
He was hanged on July 29, the last of 
the wretched “conspirators” to die 
that summer on the gibbet near the 
Powder House. In all eighteen were 
hanged, thirteen burned at the stake, 
seventy-one transported. 


The justices were solicitous that 
they should not appear to have un 
loaded the condemned on other Eng 
lish colonies. All those transported 
were sent, they pointed out, to “the 
Dominion of some toreign Prince or 
State”—mostly Madeira, Hispaniola 
Surinan, Curacao. To their English 
brethren they made clear “how ten 
der we have been of their peace an¢ 
security, that none of our rogue 
should be imposed on them. ..” 

After the hanging of Ury a grea 
clamor began to arise against Mar 
Burton. That this was not the stir 
ring of a civic conscience is apparent 
in Horsmander’s comment that “so 
many Negroes were daily taken into 
custody that some People began to be 
afraid of losing their slaves.” 

Worry at losing a valuable servant 
to the hangman even caused some 
slave owners to suggest during the 
trial of Ury that there might actually 
be no plot, although Recorder point 
ed out that this view was a slave 
owner’s foible and not an endorsement 
of Papism. 

Mary Burton ended the terror. 4 
she had begun it, by going too far 
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in her accusations. This time she 
made her charge against the elite of 
the town. Recorder Horsmander thus 
noted the new phase of the State’s 
star witness and the only surviving 
member of the Hughson menage: 


“There were White People of more 
than ordinary Rank above the Vulgar 
... if she told, they would not be- 
lieve her . . . There were some Peo- 
ple in Ruffles, several of Religious 
Principles superior to a Suspicion of 
being concerned in such detestable 
Practices . . . At which the Justices 
were much astonished.” 


The justices recovered their poise, 
and forthwith stopped the trials, Mary 
Burton was paid the remainder of the 
hundred pounds (she had drawn a 
little on account) and released, to 
what manner of life and memories 
the Recorder does not state. 

Justice Horsmander must have pon- 
dered for many evenings before he de- 
cided to place his memories of the 
summer of 1741 between leather cov- 
ets. In those days of hand-set type 
and expensive hand-pressed paper, the 
publication of a book was a rare ven- 
ture. Deep emotion must have moved 
the Justice to undertake it. Although 
great fear and acts of violence tempt 
those who have lived through the ex- 
perience to set it down for others to 
seein print, that was not the only 
concern which made Daniel Hors- 
mander close his book with the final 
words “ . . . the Veil is in some 
measure still on it.” 

That “Veil” was not whether Cuff 
carried live coals in two oyster shells 
and set fire to the warehouse of 
Adolph Phillipse, Esq. He probably 
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did; but would Justice Horsmander 
have undertaken the pains ot compos- 
ing a book in order to make that 
finding of fact? The “Veil” was the 
mystery of the relationship between 
the energetic English people, happily 
placed in the prize location of the 
New World, and the dark people 
from Africa whom they held in servi- 
tude. That is what drove Daniel 
Horsmander into authorship. Its com- 
pelling nature still lives in our day. 


ie 1838, nearly a hundred years 
after that dreadful New York 
summer, a racial conspiracy was ex- 
amined by a court at Alton, Illinois. 
This time the defendants were among 
the most respectable people of the 
town. Their conspiracy was aimed at 
freeing the slaves, although that was 
not the crime with which they were 
formally charged. Their trial also in- 
volved freedom of the press, and it 
was to cause much excitement in the 
North as well as the South. 

Elijah Parrish Lovejoy was a min- 
ister who felt that the Gospels con- 
demned slavery and that he person- 
ally ought to do something about it. 
He wanted a wider audience than the 
pulpit provided, and so became a 
newspaperman. He chose to publish 
his antislavery sheets in Missouri, the 
roughest neck of the proslavery West. 


The vertical line of Mississippi 
River traffic and the horizontal line 
of westward-bound covered wagons 
crossed at St. Louis, Practically no 
adults in the St. Louis of the 1830's 
were born there. Allegiance was not 
yet to homes, but rather to an idea 
of what their homes and their chil- 
dren’s homes might someday be. Plan- 
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tations worked by slave labor, said 
the Southerners. Free soil, said New 
England. Each sent its champions to 
battle for the land and for men’s 
minds. Anyone who took a _ public 
stand against slavery in this region 
knew that he was asking for trouble. 

In St. Louis they smashed Love- 
joy’s press and ran him out of town 
for criticizing the burning at the stake 
of a Negro. He crossed the river to 
Alton, Illinois, where once more his 
press was broken to bits and thrown 
to the Mississippi. In defense of his 
third press, Lovejoy was killed. His 
was the first American life given to 
sustain freedom of the press. Re- 
porters nowadays venerate Lovejoy tor 
it. If Southern, they may fall back 
on Voltaire and forget about the opin- 
ions to which Lovejoy’s courage was 
devoted. 

But Lovejoy’s contemporaries did 
not. To them he was a stubborn fool 
without the sense to know when he 
was licked. No one was indicted for 
the murder of Lovejoy. Instead, Alton 
held a fantastic trial in which the 
state tried to convict Lovejoy’s friends 
for the crime of helping him defend 
his press. “Not guilty,” said the fore- 
man of the jury. Everyone was in- 
nocent. Lovejoy was dead. The 
Northern Abolitionists had found a 
martyr and made the South still ang- 
rier. The ripples from Lovejoy’s press, 
heaved into the Mississippi while his 
body still lay where he had fallen, ex- 
tended far beyond the river’s banks. 

A verbatim transcript of the Alton 
trial was made by William S. Lincoln, 
of the Alton Municipal Court Bar, 
and published in 1838. Lovejoy was 
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only casually mentioned by the wit 
nesses, as though the town, in a hang. 
over mood, was quite willing to for. 
get its part in the tragedy. But the 
speeches of counsel leave no doubt 
that it was Lovejoy’s antislavery ideas 
which were on trial. 


Lovejoy’s St. Louis reputation had 
preceded him. One faction in Alton 
had warned that it would permit pub 
lication of his Alton Observer only 
on condition that Lovejoy quit his 
antislavery policy. He refused. and 
his press was smashed on August |. 


If Lovejoy had been a lone voice 
he might have been starved out of 
town by lack of readers. But appar. 
ently there were enough anti-slavery 
citizens to make him worth opposing, 
During that summer a convention to 
form an Antislavery Society had been 
held in Alton, with Edward Beecher. 
President of Illinois College, as the 
principal speaker. The _proslavery 
crowd had tricked the Abolitionists by 
politely taking more than half the 
seats and outvoting them on the slav. 
ery issue. That was first blood. 

Tt was teeter-totter in Alton (as 
it was everywhere in this new West) 
with first the pros and cons and then 
the antis uppermost. Mayor Krum ot 
Alton was friendly to Lovejoy and 
personally superintended the landing 
of the third and last press. The 
Mayor, moreover, had given his offt 
cial blessing to the formation of an 
amateur militia of forty-two men who 
for weeks had been drilling with 
muskets in anticipation of a time 
when this press might need to be de- 
fended. The community knew that 
a ruckus was brewing; Mayor Krum 
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saw figures skulking about the whart 
on the night he helped unload the 
press from the stern-wheeler and take 
it to its extremely respectable place 
of security, the Godfrey, Gilman & 
Co. warehouse. 

This formidable stone building was 
Alton’s pride. The town was new and 
Winthrop S. Gilman, co-owner of the 
warehouse, had been the first man to 
invest capital in the community. He 
was Lovejoy’s staunch ally. If any 
praise is to be given to America’s 
first martyr to freedom of the press, 
this Alton businessman ought to be 
credited with an assist. 

The skulkers on the wharf had seen 
enough. In the afternoon of the next 
day, November 7, 1837, rumors of 
an attack on the warehouse began to 
circulate. Gilman, Lovejoy and a 
dozen of the amateur militiamen were 
already in position to defend the press. 
Perhaps that is an overdramatic way of 
putting it. One very young press de- 
fender testified later that someone had 
said cider’ and gingerbread were to 
be had at the warehouse, and natur- 
ally he had gone along. But Gilman 
and Lovejoy were not there for re- 
freshments. 

Mayor: Krum knocked on the ware- 
house door as go-between. The boys, 
he told the defenders, meant to burn 
or blow up the warehouse unless the 
press were surrendered. Gilman sent 
back the message that he would pro- 
tect the press so long as he had life. 

The attacking party paused to bol- 
ster their courage. One of them shout- 
ed: “Forward march! Let’s go up to 
H— and get some drink.” Warmed 
by this maneuver, they deployed on 
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the warehouse and shot out all its 
windows. The beleaguered party re- 
turned fire. Their shots killed a char- 
acter named Gibson. It was at this 
point that the attackers lost identity 
as Alton citizens and became a mob. 

“I saw Solomon Morgan on the 
street,” Henry West testified. “He 
seemed crazy—rallying ‘the boys,’ as ~ 
he called them.” 

Someone set fire to the warehouse 
roof. 

West testified: “I saw Lovejoy lay- 
ing there. I assured the crowd that 
Lovejoy was dead.” 

Lovejoy’s life was what they want- 
ed. But having it, they still went on 
to get the hated symbol of his printed 
words, the press. 


“IT recognized Morgan encouraging 
the boys to ‘go in and finish your 


work,” West testified. 

Mayor Krum told the court: “I 
saw Bruchy and Morgan use the 
hammer in breaking up the press. 
I saw Nutter throw pieces in the 
river.” 

Those were the facts of the riot. 
In the use made of them appears the 
issue which split Alton. The trial had 
opened January 16, 1838, with Win- 
throp Gilman and eleven others 
charged with the crime of defending 
the printing press from an armed 
mob. 

This curious indictment was ex- 
plained in his opening speech by the 
People’s Counsel, Linder. - The de- 
fense of the press, he contended, had 
been “unlawful because violently and 
tumultously made.” Gilman, Love- 
joy and the others had “assembled 
armed with muskets with acknowl- 
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edged intent to use them in defense 
of property.” 


"pages death at once became 
the number one topic around the 
nation’s cracKer barrels. When the 
news reached Boston a citizen’s com- 
mittee headed by William Ellery 
’ Channing petitioned the mayor for 
the use of Faneuil Hall for a public 
meeting. The mayor refused. More 
Beacon Street names were added to 
a second petition. The mayor gave 
in. The meeting was held December 
8, 1837, a month after the Alton riot, 
a month before Gilman’s trial. 
Boston, as Alton, was split down 
the middle on this issue. The rose- 
brick walls of Faneuil Hall, “Cradle 
of Liberty,” had echoed to the first 
denunciations of King George the 


Third by young James Otis. Now it 
was to hear the maiden speech of 
young Wendell Phillips, who with 
William Lloyd Garrison would lead 
the Abolitionist cause from now until 
the Battle of Gettysburg. 


The program committee probably 
had failed to ask their first speaker 
what he was going to say. The Hon- 
orable James T. Austin, Attorney 
General of Massachusetts, opened up 
with a blast against Lovejoy as a 
“presumptuous and imprudent” man 
who had “died as the fool dieth.” 
The slaves he compared to a men- 
agerie of wild beasts. The rioters at 
Alton he found to be an “orderly 
mob” of the same caliber as the Bos- 
ton patriots who had thrown British 
tea into the harbor in 1773. 


Faneuil Hall burst at the seams. 
While his elders gasped in indecision, 
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Wendell Phillips rose to his feet. 
A contemporary newspaper reported 
here: “Cries of ‘Question,’ ‘Hear 
him,’ ‘Go on’, ‘No gagging.’” The 
crowd had yelled its approval of the 
attack on Lovejoy by the Attorney 
General. Phillips at once took the 
latter on: 


“Sir, when I heard the gentlemen 
lay down the principles which place 
the drunken murderers of Alton side 
by side with Otis and Hancock, with 
Quincy and Adams, I thought these 
pictured lips (pointing to the portraits 
on the walls) would have broken into 
voice to rebuke the recreant Amer- 
ican—the slanderer of the dead. 
(Great applause, and counter ap 
plause) Sir, for the sentiments he 
has uttered, on soil consecrated by the 
prayers of ‘Puritans and the blood of 
patriots, the earth should have yawn- 
ed and swallowed him up. (Applause 
and hisses, with cries of “Take that 
back.” The uproar became so great 
that for a long time no one could be 
heard . . . Mr. Phillips resumed) 

“Fellow citizens, I cannot take 
back my words. Surely the Attorney 
General, so long and so well known 
here, needs not the aid of your hisses 
against one so young as I am—my 
voice never before heard within thes 
walls...” 

The young voice did well enough. 
In twenty minutes he had won the 
crowd, Resolutions condemning the 
Alton mob were passed. Boston had 
intervened in the affairs of the South. 

The audience of that night, pour 
ing out of Faneuil Hall for hot oys 
ters at the market stalls, or walking 
home across the Common in the nipp} 
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December air, must have felt a warm 
sense of accomplishment over their 
tellingly worded resolutions. It so, 
it was illusory. For those in Alton 
who hated Lovejoy and his press were 
not swayed by Yankee oratory. 

Most Northern antislavery people 
who invaded the South during the 
1830’s were roughly handled. An 
English bookseller was whipped out 
of Virginia tor commenting that 
“Negroes as men ought to be free.” 
From then on there would be a suc- 
cession of jail sentences and beatings 
given to Yankee schoolmarms, theolo- 
gians and fugitive slave runners. The 
South was touched at two vital points, 
conscience and purse, and reacted vio- 
lently to interference with either. 

William Lloyd Garrison’s Vindi- 
cator began in the 1830’s to demand 
immediate emancipation, on _ the 
ground that this was a matter of mor- 
ality and not open to compromise. 
In 1836 the Methodist Church split, 
North and South, on the slavery issue. 
Southerners, a churchgoing people, 
could not for a moment admit that 
the keeping of slaves bore any rela- 
tion to the state of their souls. Never- 
theless they were troubled. It did 
not solve matters to jail anyone caught 
with a copy of the Vindicator, so the 
South began a counteroffensive which 
has lasted to this day. It launched the 
telling gibe that Northerners preach 
justice to Negroes yet practice social 
and economic ostracism. 

Scorn for the hypocrite is a power- 
ful human motive. It was easy for 
the South to classify all Northern 
antislavery advocates in that category, 
since in the North itself the Aboli- 
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tionists were as violently manhandled 
as they might have been in Alabama. 
These do-gooders, the South thought, 
were convicted by their own people 
of being mere publicity-seeking agi- 
tators. 

It had not always been this way. 
The Southern statesmen of the Revo 
lutionary era—George Mason, Jeffer- 
son, Washington—had either looked 
forward to slavery’s gradual elimina- 
tion or had demanded its immediate 
ending. During the Revolution it 
was not considered hypocrisy for the 
Northern Founding Fathers to ex 
press similar aims. But the earlier 
spirit of toleration died. The quarrels 
over states’ rights, and the confirmed 
economic dependence of the South on 
slavery, crystallized Southern senti- 
ment to the point where any criticism 
of the system was resented. 


Between 1834 and 1836 there were 
a score of violent attacks on Aboli- 
tionist meetings. A Boston mob drag- 
ged Garrison through the streets at 
the end of a rope. His rescuers put 
Garrison in jail for safekeeping. In 
Philadelphia rioting Irish and German 
workers burned houses and killed 
Negroes. When the Abolitionists built 
their own meeting place, a new mob 
set it afire and kept the firemen at 
bay until it was ashes. The Ohio 
border cities of Cincinnati and Ports- 
mouth also had anti-Abolitionist riots 
in 1836. 

The 1837 Alton mob had North- 
ern precedents aplenty. 

The whole South relished the 
proofs that Abolitionists were despised 
at home. If anything more were need- 
ed to make Yankee meddlers seem 
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dubious characters, it was the reports 
ot how the North actually treated 
those Negroes who had fled to it. 

The Southern planter had always 
scorned the manufacturing North 
which crowded ill-paid workers into 
slums. Even Jefferson, wanting the 
conditions of an independent living 
for every American, described North- 
ern factory workers as miserable 
dwarfs. The squires of the South, 
loving their fields and woods, sup- 
posed themselves above the manners 
which made wage slaves of white 
workers. Imagine the impact of this 
widely circulated statement of a 
Massachusetts parson: “Let the South- 
ern Heroes fight their own battles 
and guard against the just vengeance 
of their lacerated slaves . . . and once 
more breathe the free, commercial 
air of New England which our 
fathers always enjoyed.” 

Free, commercial air indeed, cried 
the South. Blue-nosed snoopers! 


Trials for racial conspiracy have 
not yet ended in this country. In 174] 
New York the plotters were Negroes 
who wanted freedom. In 1837 Alton 
the conspirators were whites who 
wanted to give Negroes freedom, In 
the years 1941 to 1946 the United 
States Government, through the Fair 
Employment Practice Committee, as 
sumed the role of judge and tried 
workers and employers for conspiring 
to deny equal opportunity to minor- 
ity-group workers in war plants and 
government service. 


That reversal of the role of govern- 
ment, from burning Negroes at the 
stake to protecting Negro civil rights, 
is a measure of the long way we have 
come in two hundred years. The lat- 
est variety of racial conspiracy trial, 


however, was not without its old ac- 
companiment of “Yankee meddlers!” 


Copyright, 1948, by Malcolm Ross 
Published by Reynal & Hitchcock (Price $3.50) 
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The Negro In 1960 


Mr. Carey McWilliams is not with- 
out certain justification in predicting 
all those very nice and pleasant expec- 
tations. It is true, many of them will 
become fact in time — perhaps in the 
fifteen years Mr. McWilliams suggests. 

He has, however, presented to the 
Negro people, something which many 
of us hope will never become the com- 
mon school of thought. 

It is sheer folly to allow ourselves to 
become complacent under these pipe- 
dreams of fantasy, and certainly this is 
the impression his article conveys to 
some of us. Rather, we must pursue 
our course diligently, beligerently when 
necessary, and not expect the impossible. 

Dale R. Wright 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


Mississippi Schools 


in regard to the article, “These Are 
Our Schools.” which appeared in the 
February issue, 1 beg correction of the 
statement in the last paragraph on page 
#8: “Out of Mississippi’s 100 high 
schools for Negroes, none is accredited.” 
The source from which this statement 
Was acquired appears to be ancient, as 
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according to 1948 statistics, there are 
22 accredited and 16 approved Negro 
high schools in Mississippi. 

Of the 22 accredited, two are Catholic 
schools, Holy Ghost at Jackson and St. 
Rose de Lima High, here in Bay St. 
Louis. My reason for asking correction 
of the issue is that I am a senior of 
St. Rose High and possess great esteem 
for its faculty. 

August Hazeur 
Bay St. Louis, Miss. 


Racial Odors 


I wish to congratulate you and Pro- 
fessor Bergen Evans for the latter’s mag- 
nificent article “Do Negroes Have a 
Racial Odor?” published in your Jan- 
uary issue. 

The question of racial odors is al- 
ways raised when race-baiting comes 
into the picture, and sentiments are 
excited to a peak of hostile teelings; 
then the greatest scholars or most widely 
read writers go back to their childhood 
days and exclaim: “He (or they) stinks 
(stink)!” 

{t should be of interest to state here 
that the widely known and “most cul- 
tural” anti-Semite, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Richard Wagner's son-in- 
law, author of the famous Grundlagen 
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des X 1X. Jahrhunderts, the only book— 
so goes the saying—that the more famous 
author of Mein Kampf ever read 
maintained definitely that the Jews have 
a special racial odor. This tasteless 
“theory” was elaborated in the ill-tamed 
book Dire Sunde Wider das Blut, a por- 
nographic Nazi novel of great success 
by Arthur Dinter, while the late Julius 
Streicher certainly never missed any op- 
portunity in his yellow-press Stuermer 
to mention the famous odor. 

Times have changed, and today the 
main complaints from Germany are that 
the once proud Aryans are not so clean 
any more and CARE parcels have to be 
filled with soap . . 

However, even at the climax of Ger- 
man power the Germans had to endure 
the accusation as to odor: In 1914, when 
English nationalism achieved its peak, 
the great Rudyard Kipling in an attack 
of jingoism spoke of German racial odor 
—and did the Germans get mad! 

The moral is that any nationalism, 
fanaticism and intolerance robs us of 
our sound judgment and mental bal- 
ance—and that in the last end, those 
who submitted to these trends are the 
losers. 

Dr. Robert Rie 
Professor 
Department of Modern Language 
Bradley University 
Peoria. Ill. 


Educating White Folks 


[here is always a copy of - the 
Necro Dicest lying conspicuously on 
the living room table for guests to in- 
quire about, and read. It distresses me 
to hear so many of my friends express 
surprise over the existence of good 
Negro publications, for the Negro mag- 
azines and papers are one of the best— 
if not the best. means of educating our 
white population. 

After talking “race” to not-too-sym- 
pathetic people as I have done innumer- 
able times. I always sense that they only 
half-listen and vaguely wonder why I 
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am so enthusiastic—but when they can 
see for themselves your achievements, 
disappointments, and read your views 
on political, economic. and social in. 
justices through your publications, it 
really makes a lasting and usually bene. 
ficial impression. 

Julie McDonald 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Southern Cooking 


| wish to comment on an article about 
Southern cooking in the February issue 
of Necro Dicest. I wish you would let 
the writer know that I, for one, wouldn't 
trade one piece of Southern fried chicken 
for a whole Northern baked turkey. 
Collins J. Broussard 
New Iberia, La. 


Risque Jokes 


I have read Necro Dicesr for the last 
two years. So far, the only real criti- 
cisim 1 have of your DiceEst is those 
stupid and corny jokes in “Pulpit and 
Pew.” That sort of material is deti- 
mental to the race as a whole. If we 
are to be respected by other races. we 
must leave that type of material by the 
wayside. 

Clyde Jones 
New York, N. Y. 


A number of your articles lately printed 
have been of such nature as to alienate 
rather than increase your friends among 
whites who want lechery kept lechery 
rather than permissive ‘‘amoralism.” 

The Necro DiceEst could and ought to 
be a magazine which will help, rather 
than hinder, interracial relations. Unless 
a saner editorial policy is noted by us we 
cannot welcome the DiGEstT into the rec 
tory. Sorry! 

Bloomington, 
F. H. O. Bowman, Rector 
St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church 


For some time we have been subscribers 
and readers of your magazine and while 
we could not always approve of the tone 
of some of your articles, and especially 
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the jokes, we had nopes that your publica- 
tion in time would prove to have real 
literary merit. But your December 1947 
number contains ‘jokes’ that are not only 
suggestive and risque but are positively 
obscene. 

In the second paragraph on page 82, 
your “joke” suggests the possible infidelity 
and gross adultery of a Negro wife and 
mother and worse still on the same page, 
you make another “joke” of the crime of 
rape. 
Such stuff as this is offensive to all 
clean-minded people. If you desire to 
make a Police Gazette of your magazine, 
it is your privilege to do so but for de- 
cency’s sake take the name of “Negro” off 
of it. 

Mrs. Arthur A. Hill 
Lawrence, Kans. 


Cover Girls 


Life, Look, Cosmopolitan and many 
of our other leading magazines take 
great pride in bringing to the eyes 
of the world the loveliest of American 
women, but as far as they are concerned, 
Negro beauty does not even exist. 

With your covers decorated with true 
color photographs of the exquisite 
charms of the Negro girl, we became 
joyfully aware of a fresh loveliness that 
is so rare in American art today. I, for 
one, miss them terribly. 

Nothing you could ever print, in my 
opinion, would be too “high class” to 
be introduced by the flowers of our 
race. 1 am sure many of your readers 
will agree. 

Cpl. James L. Hudson 
Camp Kilmer, N. J. 


I have been reading Necro Dicest for 
the past six years and your articles have 
served as an enlightening as well as edu- 
cational factor. I’ compliment you be- 
cause you aren’t afraid to present both 
sides of an issue, not just one particular 
side. 

Recently among criticisms in The 
Mail Bag, I have been reading the criti- 
cism of your front cover. Many students 
here share my opinion that your covers 
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haven’t been lewd, disgracetul or degrad- 
ing. What’s wrong with a decent picture 
of a Negro girly Don’t we find such pic- 
tures in other magazines such as Cor- 
onet. Life. etc., of Caucasian women? 
One suggestion is why not have a dif- 
ferent cover every month. In that way 
you can please practically all of your 
readers at one time or the other instead 
of just one segment of your readers. 
Keep up the good work — regardless 
of what your cover is, I like it and 1 
like your magazine. 
Fred L. Lander 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


From Germany 


You'll be highly surprised getting a 
letter right from Germany. But when 
for the first time in my life 1 saw and 
read your magazine, I was simply hor- 
rified. I never before heard of racial 
persecutions in that great, famous Amer- 
ica. I never believed that this could be 


’ possible in that modern, democratic and 


prejudiceless country, held up to all the 
peoples over the world. 

Words can’t describe my feeling read- 
ing that March 1947 issue. 1 thought I 
was back in the darkest middle-ages with 
its sombre superstitious powers. But this 
is 1947? My first reaction was to yell. 
losing self control: “No, no, there must 
be a misunderstanding! Stop it! These 
are human beings just like you!” 

At this point, | can’t find my way out. 
Therefore, 1 ask you, give me a break 
and don’t let me despair tor all the 
white race. 1 don’t know whether you 
like it to help a dependent ot former 
world enemy No. 1, but I’ll never stop 
sympathizing with Negroes in their fight 
against race hate and prejudice. If I 
can be of any help to you, I'll be ever 
at your disposal. Don’t forsake me on 
the way for justice. 

Egon Idiffer 
8th Grade Student 
Munich, Germany 
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AFRICAN 
WAY 


ESPECTING its educational value, the South Africag 

Government did not charge the usual import tax on 
Oscar-winning Hollywood movie, The Best Years of Oug 
Lives. 

But when an organization in the U. S. sent packages of 
canned food and milk to needy Africans, the full customs 
charges were levied. 

U.N. World 


A* EXPLORER named Reade reported the following oii} 
of fare from an African feast of which he had evident 

partaken: “Gazelle cutlets en papillote; two small monkey 

served cross-legged with liver sauce on toast; stewed iguana 


; which was much admired; a dish ot roasted crocodile’s egy 


some slices of smoked elephant (from the interior); a fem 
agreeable plates of fried locusts, land crabs. and other deligm™ 
cies; the breasts of mermaid. or manatee, the bonne boucht 4 
of the repast; some boiled alligator; and some hippopotamilil 
steaks.” After which they called Dr. Livingstone, we presuiial™y 
to pump out Mr. Reade’s stomach. 4 
Gourmet 


WO BUSH NEGROES came into a big African city i 

the first time and went on a double-deck bus—something 

they had never seen before. One decided to sit on top, whill 
the other sat below. 

After a few minutes the man on top came running down 

“I am going to sit down here,” he said nervously. “There# 
no driver upstairs.” 

Gloria Johnsom 


A HIGH RATE of recovery is being recorded through ui 
of the latest injection treatment for lepers in Africa, espe 
cially when the cases are treated early. Of 2,200 patients ® 
five government institutions, 25 per cent were discharge 
last year. There are about 500,000 lepers in British Afrig 
99 per cent of them natives. 
Chicago Tribimes 
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